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ww In This Issue .. . 


Marketing 


A panel representing wheat growers, 
ee grain handlers, flour millers and bank- 


ers expresses its views on the problems 


“ of marketing, particularly of surpluses, 


— 


; and suggests some solutions 


tis 
r sete > @& New Flour Mill 


A new, nine-story flour mill, built with 























private capital at a cost of $2.5 million, 
is now operating at Ciudad Trujillo in 
an the Dominican Republic 








. and travel we do! Night and day our bulk 
flour trucks are on the highways delivering 
International’s “Bakery Proved” Flours to pro- 
gressive bakers all across the country. 


The big reason is that more and more bakers 
are recognizing the economy, convenience ana 
dependable uniformity of ‘‘Bakery Proved” 
Flours in bulk. 
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They like the other advantages, too, such as: 

@ Elimination of sack costs 

e Reduced plant housekeeping costs 

e Better utilization of space 

e Reduced flour inventory and warehousing costs 
For more information on “Bakery Proved” Flours 
in bulk, contact your International representative. 


When you think of bulk flour, think of... 


ee, Mnternational 


® MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


"Bakery Proved''® 
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DELIVERED for the 
MODERN BAKER 


‘Millers of Fine Bakery Flours 


BAKERY SALES HEADQUARTERS 


@ HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI 


TELEPHONE—LUTHER 4-2133 


‘mulling Capacity 
@ ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


@ CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 18,000 Cuts. Daily 


DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR MILLS inc., mempnis 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


How does tradition 
make a difference 
in flour? 


For over 75 years Russell- Miller has been an 
industry leader in making flour. How does this tradition 


really help you produce better baked goods ? 


retail shop bakers and large wholesale bakers are 
adopting more efficient methods and machinery 

to produce tasty, nutritious goods at the lowest possible 
cost in order to compete with other food producers. 

Consequently, you, as a flour buyer and baker, need 
exact flour varieties with consistent, unvarying analysis, 
time after time. Uniformity is an increasingly important 
ingredient in bakeshop procedure and in flour requirements. 

Russell-Miller’s more than 75 years of top milling ex- 
perience means we have acquired the skill to give you such 
flour. Our mills are strategically located in the best wheat 
growing areas—in the Northwest, the Central States, the 
East and the Southwest. Here we select and store in the 
great elevator capacity available to us, the choicest wheats. 
Thus, we have a ready-at-hand supply of just the right 
wheats for milling the quality flours you need to produce 
the top-notch baked goods your customers demand. 

Over seventy-five years of working with the baking in- 
dustry has taught Russell-Miller to understand your needs 
and interests. And, just as important, these years have 
helped Russell-Miller grow into a milling concern of a size 
and capacity that allows us to really do something about 
our desire to serve you well. 

We maintain the latest machinery and methods known 
to milling. The quality of every sack of Russell-Miller 


‘ DVANCES in baking are coming thick and fast. Both 


Flour is rigidly controlled. That’s why bakers usually 
rely on Russell-Miller Flours when they bake experimen- 
tally to set standards for their line. The majority of the 
premium breads on the market today were developed with 
and continue to be baked from Russell-Miller Flours. 

We send specialists every year into the heart of the 
wheat growing areas in advance of the harvest to collect 
wheat samples which are experimentally milled. Result? 
We know exactly which wheat to buy for the exact type 
and quality of flour you need. 

Just as you judge your friends on the basis of honesty, 
sincerity, genuine interest in you and their desire to do 
good—so you should judge and choose your flour miller. 

For more than 75 years Russell-Miller has hada tradi- 
tion of interest in you and the future of your industry. 
Here’s just one example. Russell-Miller gives technical 
and, in some cases, financial support to private and 
governmental wheat improvement groups throughout the 
country. This we do in an effort to see that the best pos- 
sible wheat is grown to supply the baking industry with 
the best possible flour. 

In short, for more than three quarters of a century 
Russell-Miller has looked on its position of leadership as 
obligation to do everything possible to answer all of your 
needs with the best flour. That’s where tradition makes a 
difference in the flour you buy. 


RUSSELL-MILLER Milling Co. 
specialists in the milling of fine flours 


MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA. Millers of Occident, American Beauty, Producer, Powerful and 
other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours. 
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MARKETING PANEL —The prob- 
lems of agricultural surpluses, with 
particular stress on finding methods 
of sound disposal abroad for such 
U.S. commodities as wheat, were 
covered at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Assn. held in Min- 
neapolis 
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NEW FLOUR MILL—Announcement 
has been made of the opening of a 
new flour mill in the Dominican Re- 
public. It is a nine-story structure 
capable of producing 4,300 cwt. 
flour daily. The plant was construct- 
ed at a cost of $2.5 million, and is 
said to be the highest structure in 
the country 


Page 6 
SANITATION — The expanding 
problems of industrial sanitation, 
with particular emphasis on air 
pollution, agriculiural chemicals 


and radioactive fallout, were the 
subject of a special meeting of the 
North Central Chapter, Institute 
of Sanitation Management, last 
week 
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FLOUR OUTPUT—The output of 
wheat flour in Canada for April 
amounted to 3,141,000 cwt., a gain 
of 1% over the previous April out- 
put of 3,110,000 cwt. but a decline 
of 9% from the March, 1960, out- 
put figure of 3,462,000 cwt. 
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PICTURE STORY—Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, was honored on 
the 50th anniversary of its founding, 
and members of the company's 25- 
Year Club helped to make the ob- 


servance a gala affair 
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BAKING IN GERMANY —The co- 
owner and manager of one of West 
Germany's largest manufacturing 
bakery supply firms addressed the 
annual meeting of the National Bak- 
ery Suppliers Assn. in Milwaukee. 
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CORNELL SCIENTIST 
LEAVES FOR INDIA 


ITHACA, N.Y. — Prof. Alvin A. 
Johnson of the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell Univer- 
sity left for New Delhi June 20 to 
help a team of Ford Foundation con- 
sultants initiate a 10-point. program 
on improving food production in India. 
Under sponsorship of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Cornell seed special- 
ist will help implement recommenda- 
tions made last year by the Ford 
Foundation team, with which he was 
associated, The group will work in 
selected demonstration districts in 
cooperation with representatives of 
India’s national and state govern- 
ments, Prof. Johnson will also serve 
as a consultant on the production and 
distribution of improved seeds, par- 
ticularly wheat, corn and rice. He 
will return to Ithaca in one year. 





USDA Announces 
Awards for Exports 
Of Flour, Cornmeal 


CINCINNATI — Harley E. Banks, 
director of the Cincinnati cffice, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, an- 
nounced on June 20 the purchase of 
96,824,200 lb. flour and 30,408,550 Ib. 
cornmeal for U.S. Department of 
Agriculture foreign donation pro- 
grams and for export to Jordan un- 
der an International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration Program (Title II of 
Public Law 480). 

Of the 96,824,200 lb. flour 94,619,- 
600 lb. will be donated to U.S. pri- 
vate welfare organizations for feed- 
ing needy people abroad and 2,204,000 
lb. will be exported to Jordan under 
the ICA Program. The 30,408,550 Ib. 
cornmeal will be donated to U.S. pri- 
vate welfare organizations for dis- 
tribution abroad. Approximately 
2.186 million bu. wheat and 973,000 
bu. corn are required to process these 
quantities of flour and cornmeal. 

The range of prices paid under this 
telegraphic bid request to Supple- 
ment No. 5, Amendment 1 to an- 


nouncements GR-CT-WS-1 (Flour) 
and GR-CT-CN-2 (Cornmeal) fol- 
lows: 
—Range— 
Kind and bag size Quantity of prices 
Flour— (Ib.) (cwt.) 
All-purpose, 10 Ib. 
(Bleached) ........ 1,300,000 $5.04 
All-purpose, 100 Ib. 
(Bleached) ........ 60,665,800 $4.65@4.82 
All-purpose, 100 Ib., 
10/10's (Bleached). 3,513,300 4.96@4.97 
All-purpose, 100 Ib., 
with jute overslip 
(Unbleached) ..... 2,204,600 5.07@5.15 
Bread, 100 Ib. 
(Bleached) ........ 8,828,200 4.84@5.15 
Bread, 100 Ib 


, 10/10. 9,823,700 5.00@5.02 
Whole wheat, 10 Ib... 88,000 4.61 
Whole wheat, 100 Ib., 


SE gn0eexteate v5 8,450,000 4.28 

Whole wheat, 100 Ib.. 1,950,600 4.14@4.17 
Cornmeal— 

Degermed, 5 Ib. 

eae 7,705,150 4.20@4.42 
Degermed, 100 Ib. ... 4,411,200 3.70@4.14 
Degermed, 100 Ib., 

a i ee 18,292,200 4.06@5.06 


Since Jan. 1, 1960, USDA has pur- 
chased 729,665,900 lb. flour and 254,- 
155,500 Ib. cornmeal for USDA do- 
mestic and foreign donation pro- 
grams. Approximately 16,680,163 bu. 
wheat and 8,020,071 bu. corn are re- 
quired to process these quantities. 

Purchases for ICA export under 
Title II programs since Jan. 1, 1960, 
total 24,912,000 Ib. flour and 30,000,- 
000 lb. cornmeal, requiring approxi- 
mately 580,000 bu. wheat and 960,- 
000 bu. corn for processing. 

Details of awards for these pur- 
chases will be issued soon in Infor- 
mation Purchase Report (IPR), 
copies of which will be sent to the 
trade. 
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USDA Appropriations Measure 
Approved Without Yates Rider; 
Buying of Storage Sites Scored 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Congress has 
passed its 1961 fiscal year appro- 
priations bill for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but without 
the Yates Amendment requiring 
use of government-owned facilities 
to store surplus commodities, 
which measure was a point of 
grave concern to the grain storage 
industry. 


The Yates measure lacked sponsor- 
ship of the House subcommittee on 
appropriations, and it was ignored by 
the Senate appropriations committee 
when the USDA money bill was 
brought to the Senate floor for adop- 
tion. 

Furthermore, a congressional con- 
ference committee, meeting after 
final adoption of the measure to pro- 
vide USDA funds, issued a strong ad- 
monition for USDA to halt further 
purchase of storage facilities. 

Sources here consider elimination 
of the Yates Amendment as reflect- 
ing constructive educational effort on 
the part of grain warehousemen who 
only a short while ago were handed 
a new Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment containing sharply reduced 
rates. 

The so-called Yates Amendment, 
sponsored by Congressman Sidney R. 
Yates (D., Ill.), originally erupted 
on the House floor while that body 
was debating the USDA appropria- 
tions measure, but without backing 
from the House subcommittee. 


In principle, the measure had a 
surface appeal because it suggested 
a practical economy whereby USDA 
would use its bin sites for the 
storage of grain obtained under 
defaulted loans when these were 
unoccupied. The amendment was con- 
strued as meaning that CCC bin sites 
would take priority over all com- 
mercial, proprietary or cooperative 
storage space for CCC grain storage 


until such empty bin sites were oc- 
cupied. 

In point of fact, a literal interpre- 
tation of the Yates legislation could 
have contemplated that—under some 
circumstances—it would have been 
necessary to load out CCC grain from 
commercial warehouses to CCC bins. 


Viewed Charitably 

From a charitable viewpoint, this 
amendment might have been viewed 
as a zealous effort on the part of 
Congressman Yates to save money 
for the government. Because all tax- 
payers contribute in some measure to 
the cost of storing surplus govern- 
ment grain, no one could be found to 
oppose such a measure. 

But, as a surprise element, appear- 
ance of the Yates measure caused 
considerable fright among members 
of the grain trade, who viewed it as 
another affront from Congress, com- 
ing after the congressional attacks 
on terms of contract payment under 
the new UGSA. 

Observers looked at the Yates 
Amendment as obviously so superfi- 
cial in principle and so basically rid- 
iculous that they doubted it would 
afford any general appeal to Con- 
gress. But it passed the House. 

Caution and prudence, however, 
called for an evaluation of the meas- 
ure when it reached the Senate. Pre- 
liminary investigation disclosed that 
the initiative of Congressman Yates 
was without backing from the House 
subcommittee on appropriations — 
the first flaw in the document. 

Acting from that base, representa- 
tives of the proprietary and coopera- 
tive grain trades jointly resolved to 
exert their efforts toward a construc- 
tive, educational campaign among 
congressional leaders. They cited legal 
aspects of the Yates Amendment and 
the serious connotations to the eco- 

(Turn to USDA BILL, page 29) 


Congress Passes and Sends USDA Bill 
To White House; Export Funds Included 


WASHINGTON — Congress last 
week passed and sent on to the 
White House for signature the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture appro- 
priations bill which would provide 
for the coming fiscal year $8,777,622 
in funds available from U.S. ex- 
ports under PL 480 for market de- 
velopment and promotion efforts. 
Observers said President Eisen- 
hower’s signature was assured. 


Total money available through use 
of foreign currencies obtained from 
PL 480 exports amounts to about 
$14.6 million. 

Originally, the bill carried a pro- 
vision that of the total available for 
market development, about $4.4 mil- 
lion in these currencies must origi- 
nate in nations where the currency 
accumulated exceeded normal U.S. 
government needs for other provided 


This condition was changed in the 
Senate consideration of the appro- 
priations bill when it was urged that 
greater progress would be made if 


the foreign currencies were available 
in areas where there was a reason- 
ably good chance that expansion or 
introduction of U.S. exports could be 
effected. 

Since the Foreign Agricultural 
Service promotional activities in the 
export field for poultry and turkeys 
has been inaugurated there have been 
substantial increases in the exports 
of these U.S. products. 

Export Outlook 

However, this export outlook does 
not meet with full favor from all 
grain and feed industry spokesmen 
who see the future as one of a broad- 
er expansion in the export of basic 
materials, such as feed grains and oil- 
seed supplements or oilseeds, than in 
finished U.S. products. This view is 
seen as substantial since it is sup- 
ported by large investments in over- 
seas operations by some firms whose 
judgment and the commitment of 
their funds can only have been made 
after a hard businessman judgment 
of the future. 
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Changing the Package to 


OR SOME TIME now, our readers have been 

exposed to announcements concerning the 
forthcoming change in the presentation and edi- 
torial concept of The Northwestern Miller. The 
question was inevitable: Why, after 87 years of 
successful publishing, are you making such a dras- 
tic change in the appearance of The Miller? 

But the truth is we are not making a change. 
The Miller you will receive on July 11 will not be 
the publication you have known ever since enter- 
ing the grain, milling or baking trade. 


THE Northwestern MILLER is a new pub- 
lication in every sense of the word, a new 
book in the fields it serves. Not only the ap- 
pearance will change; a glance through the 
first issue will show that the presentation of 
the industry scene has changed, too. And 
those changes have been made with several 
objectives in mind. 


For more than two years now, the editorial 
staff of THE MILLER has been making a quiet 
survey of readers to determine what they need to 
read and how they like to read it. Many of the 
ideas, provided over that period, will be embodied 
in the new publication. 

A veritable Niagara of paper flows across the 
desk of every executive in today’s business world. 
The technologist, too, has to disengage himself 
from vital tasks to read the plethora of material 
in order to separate the essential from the ines- 
sential. 

Publications boast of their size and measure 
their success by bigness and, in pursuit of big- 
ness, the reader is sometimes forgotten. Yet he is 
the person who must be attracted between the 
covers if the advertising message is to get across 
and advertising is of equal importance with edi- 
torial material because often the advertising col- 
umns announce the talisman which may solve a 
vital production problem. 

Thus the grain man, the miller and the baker 
are faced with multitudinous sources of material, 
some of it of interest only to the candlestick mak- 
er. And they cannot possibly assimilate it all. 

Having accepted this salient fact, the editors 
of THE Northwestern MILLER asked themselves 
this question: How can we edit and design a book 
for people who claim they don’t have time to read, 
yet who must acquire knowledge to keep up with 
developments in their industry? 

What goes on in the manifold segments of the 
grain, milling and baking industries is important. 
Why it goes on is of greater importance. It is es- 
sential that grain men, millers—management and 
operative—cereal chemists and bakers know some- 
thing of each other’s problems, be they in the field 
of business, government or laboratory. Knowledge 
is the background of business success. 


The editors came up with one answer— 
cover the gamut of the grain, milling and 
baking industries between the covers of one 
book. But cover it simply and clearly and 
understandably. And cover it succinctly. 


Thus it will be seen that editorial emphasis 
concentrates on the interpretation and analysis 
of significant industry news, including technologi- 
cal developments of importance to all segments 
of the industry, millers and bakers alike. News 
stories of the day will be backgrounded and clear- 


Meet the Needs of Today 


ly underlined. Charts and tables will be used to 
allow quick appraisal of a situation. 

Had the millers and bakers failed to take ad- 
vantage of the changes in packaging over the 
years, their position in the supermarkets and 
stores of today, in competition with such a variety 
of other staple products, would be a sorry one. 
But the millers and bakers have, indeed, changed 
their packaging and as a result they have con- 
tinued to attract attention to their products and 
to sell them in the face of the most severe com- 
petition. 

Thus it was that the editors of THE North- 
western MILLER decided to change their package, 
too, in order to focus attention on the improved 
product they have to offer to their readers—and 
that means a keener and more perceptive audi- 
ence for the advertiser. 

We believe that the readers will find the new 
size easier to read, easier to handle and easier 
to save, and it is of standard size for briefcase or 
permanent file. Our readers will assuredly ap- 
prove of that for they have often mentioned the 
lasting value of articles appearing in The Miller 
and on occasion, when ordering reprints, call for 
production on the standard format size now to 
be introduced. 


The reader’s convenience has been fur- 
ther met by the adoption of what is known 
as continuous make-up. Normally, a feature 
article, backgrounding a major problem fac- 
ing the trade, will follow page by page in- 
stead of “jumping” to another part of the 
book as is the practice in newspaper presen- 
tation. In almost every case, reading will be 
continuous and uninterrupted. Time and 
time again the practice of “jumping” stories 
from one part of the publication to another 
came in for reader criticism during our sur- 
vey. 


Again, the need to save reader-time led the 
editors to research the best forms of presenting 
the printed word to the eyes. Many firms in the 
grain, milling and baking industries have pro- 
vided speed reading courses for their staffs and 
the type has been selected to allow for speedier 
reading, at the same time allowing for speedy 
assimilation. In this field, the writer, the editor 
and the printer work together. 

The body type will be nine point Times Roman 
set on a 10 point slug, somewhat larger than that 
appearing in what we must now call the Old 
Miller for want of a better term. 


The uew type, especially designed for news- 
paper settings, and hence designed for speedy 
reading, is a 20th Century adaptation of 18th Cen- 
tury traditional models. It has been described by 
experts in the field of visual perception as the 
most easily read newspaper and magazine type. 

Feature articles will deal in detail, and in the 
style of the news magazine analytical articles so 
popular today, with the problems of the industries 
which provide so many of the world’s staples— 
from wheat through flour to baked foods. The 
other grains will not be neglected for their mar- 
ket trends and export potentials are often the 
bench marks of general fluctuation. 

Old and valued contributors will make regular 
appearances. John Cipperly, veteran Washington 
news analyst and sometimes vitriolic commenta- 
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tor on the foibles of government, will # 


be a regular contributor. 
The techniques of baking will be 
in the capable hands of A. J. Vander 


Voort and the editorial team of THE ® 


Northwestern MILLER will be as- 
sisted by a corps of a hundred cor- 
respondents scattered throughout the 
U.S., Canada, and the 
market centers of the world. Fea- 
ture articles contributed by promi- 


nent national and international trade i 
figures will appear frequently. And 


the regular reporting of flour pro- 
duction by the research department 


will be maintained as it has been : 


for the last half century or more. 


important # 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


What goes on abroad, in this era % § 


of speedy communication is impor- 3 


tant, and millers in 44 countries re- 
ceive THE Northwestern MILLER 
some of them by airmail. This publi- 


cation has had for many decades a 


reputation of deep interest in the ex 


port markets of the world, matched : 
only by its interest in technological ; 
developments. Those interests will be 


continued and extended. 


Canada and the Canadians have 
always been very much a part of 
The Miller family and the associ- 
ation, a valued one, goes back to 
1894, In that year, the company 
purchased a monthly publication, 
The Canadian Miller, and it merged 
with The Northwestern Miller. 
That association will continue be- 
cause the Canadian millers look 
upon this publication as being as 
much a part of their operation as 
do millers elsewhere. We are proud 
of our place in Canadian affairs. 


= generation Kelly has 
# reins of the William Kelly Milling Co. 
s here. William G. Kelly, grandson of 
=: the founder, the late William Kelly, 
As the voice of the industry, with = was elected president at the annual 


an attentive audience among gov- & meeting in Hutchinson. He succeeds 


ernment officials in Washington, THE = 
Northwestern MILLER will continue # 


pressed by its leaders, in a form that = 
will attract the attention of admin- # 
istrators and legislators alike. More # 


than once, the Old Miller has been # 


= ing, 


enabled to raise an issue in Wash- = 


ington on behalf of the trades it 
serves and has opened many doors. 
Its successor will continue to do so. 





William G. Kelly 


Third Generation: 





William G. Kelly 
Elected President 
Of Milling Company 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—A third 
taken over 


C. C. Kelly, in semi-retirement for 
several years, who was elected chair- 


to air the views of the trade, as ex- #, ™an of the board. 


C. C. Kelly, uncle of the new presi- 
dent, plans to devote more time to 
his suburban home and less to mill- 
in which he has been active since 
incorporation of the firm in 1906 by 
his father, the late William Kelly. 
He started as oiler and sweeper when 
the mill was opened in 1906 and suc- 


Miller editorials are no strangers to # Ceeded to the presidency in 1936 when 


the pages of the Congressional Rec- 
ord and on occasion views attributed 
to The Miller and representative of # 


Mr. Kelly died. 
In the reorganization, Willis N. 
Kelly, father of the new president, 


industry thinking, have been quoted # Continues as vice president in charge 


in the national press and in other 
publications. 

Similarly, one segment of the in- 
dustry may speak to another clearly 
and conveniently through the edi- 
torial columns. 

Finally, another way of saving 
reader-time, yet insuring that the es- 
sentials are there, resulted in the 


adoption of the plan to publish wee ef 


other week. 


In these Ways, THE Northwestern 
MILLER, a national and interna- 
tional news magazine for the grain, 
milling and baking industries, will 
make tradition match today by pro- 
viding readers with the informa- 
tion they need to know in order to 
keep pace, even move ahead, in a 
keenly competitive market. 


Presentation of the information in 
a concise, easy-to-read style, makes 


THE Northwestern MILLER a con- 3 


venient, practical and continuing 
“post graduate course” for executives 
and management personnel. 

It is a modern concept of publ'sh 


ing. There’s something exciting about 3 
change, and we're eagerly looking 3 


forward to new and greater achieve 


ments, matching and even bettering 3 
those of the past, for the industries = 
which have their basic form in cere- # 
als, when our program begins on July @ 
11. ie 


ES 
: 
se 

4 


= ber of the board is Paul H. Baum, 


of operations. His assistant in the 
operative post is Joseph B. Steele, 
son-in-law of C. C. Kelly. Fifth mem- 


executive vice president and manager. 
William G. Kelly followed the foot- 
teps of his father in the mill, work- 


(Turn to KELLY, page 35) 

















The Wheat Export Problem: 








Marketing Panel Explores Ways 
To Improve Commodity Outlets 


MINNEAPOLIS — The problems 
of agricultural surpluses, with par- 
ticular stress on finding methods of 
sound disposal abroad for such 
US. commodities as wheat, were 
covered at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Assn. held here 
June 15. Meeting at the Hotel 
Radisson, a panel of authorities 
representing the wheat growers, 
grain handlers, flour millers and 
financial segments of business cov- 
ered the subject from several 
viewpoints. 

There was a general recognition 
that the U.S. needs more customers 
abroad, an area of activity where 
marketing in its various phases needs 
to be continually developed. As to 
the methods of development, view- 
points of the panel members showed 
variance. Government subsidies to 
help U.S. industries compete in for- 
eign markets were favored at one 
point, but their whole basic value 
questioned at another. 

Members of the panel were Clif- 
ford R. Hope, president, the Great 
Plains Wheat Market Development 
Assn. and former congressman from 
Kansas; Ron Kennedy, vice president, 
F. H. Peavey & Co.; J. S. Russell, 
farm editor, the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Register; Don A. Stevens, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, General 
Mills, Inc., flour division, and J. Cam- 
eron Thomson, retired chairman of 
the board, Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion and president, Upper Midwest 
Research and Development Council. 

The panel was moderated by John 
H. Daniels, president, Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. 


Mr. Hope Speaks 

Mr. Hope, in his presentation, 
stated that “agricultural surpluses 
might have been prevented if the na- 
tion had lavished as much care on 
marketing of farm products as it did 
on producing them.” 

Mr. Hope said the revolution in 
farm production was aided by mas- 
sive research and education programs 
sponsored and carried out by agen- 
cies of the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture and the land grant col- 
leges. “These programs were created 
to bring about more efficient farm- 
ing, and they succeeded handsomely, 

“But the insignificant attention 
given to marketing reflects not only 
governmental but national neglect of 
one of the most important aspects of 
agriculture,” he said. “If we had 
equalized our efforts in producing 
and marketing, we might have avoid- 
ed most of the surplus problems 
which have plagued the nation dur- 
ing the past 40 years.” 

Mr. Hope took issue with those who 
claim that surpluses have harmed 
the nation. “At their worst, surpluses 
are only too much of a good thing,” 
he said. “If American farmers had 


not produced in excess of our needs 
during and after World War II, we 
would be living in a world quite dif- 
ferent from the one we live in to- 
day—and one considerably less to our 
liking. 

“Gains in farm production also 
generated a higher standard of liv- 
ing. Consumers today are getting 
more and better food. Yet, in 1959, 
only 20.7% of their disposable in- 
come went for food. This compares 
with 23.1% in 1935-39; 22.9% in 
1950, and 22.4% in 1954.” 

During the next 10 years, he pre- 
dicted, American families will move 
into higher economic brackets. There 
will be considerable change in stand- 
ards of living, and in consumption 
and purchasing habits. 

“There will be tough competition 
for the increases in consumers’ dis- 
posable income. Unless agriculture 
makes a fight for these new dollars, 
it will fail to get its full share of 
them. 

“We should not place all of the 
responsibility for solving marketing 
problems in government hands,” he 
added. “I feel that farmers them- 
selves should take part in market 
development programs, either on 
their own or in cooperation with 
processors and distributors. 

“Through educational and promo- 
tional programs, producers can help 
bring about changes in consumer 

(Turn to MARKETING, page 34) 
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GMI Reports 


Six Promotions 


In Grocery Products 


MINNEAPOLIS — Six promotions 
in the grocery products division of 
General Mills, Inc., have been an- 
nounced by J. P. McFarland, com- 
pany vice president and division gen- 
eral manager. 

J. E. Ratner has been named direc- 
tor of flour and mix products adver- 
tising. 

J. F. Matthes is now director of 
cereals advertising, a position that 
includes advertising responsibility for 
cereals, refrigerated foods, pet foods 
and household products. 

J. H. Weaver has been named ad- 
vertising manager for flour, Bisquick 
and potato products and will report 
to Mr. Ratner. 

D. F. Swanson becomes advertising 
manager for mixes and is also respon- 
sible to Mr. Ratner. 

C. W. Plattes, responsible to Mr. 
Matthes, is now advertising manager 
for cereals and pet foods. 

G. D. McGuinness, also reporting to 
Mr. Matthes, has been named adver- 
tising manager for refrigerated and 
O-celo products. 








BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


Nearly 2,000 c 


opies of the booklet containing the series of 


editorials on milling industry costs have been purchased by millers 
for circulation to their salesmen and other interested 


A second 
now avai 


ing has been ordered and additional c 
«Yee gine: to. ae onab Sor mimihers Gp to. 000: 
are available at a 


es. 
es are 


reduced rate. Please send cash 


larger supplies 
with order to The Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 


40, Minn. 
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PNEUMATIC OPERATION—pictured is the top floor of the new flour mill 
at Ciudad Trujillo, showing pneumatic passage conveyance. The mill was 
built at a cost of $2.5 million and is said to be modern in every respect, with 
production now under way on bread and pastry flours which are sold locally. 


Dominican Republic Flour Mill 
Completed and Now Operating 


CIUDAD, TRUJILLO—Opening of 
a new flour mill in the Dominican 
Republic, a nine-story structure built 
with private capital at a cost of $2.5 
million, has been announced by Moli- 
nos Dominicanos, C. Por A. First of 
its kind to be constructed in the re- 
public, the building towers nine stor- 
ies, making it the highest building in 
the country. 

Equipment was designed and erect- 
ed by MIAG of Braunschweig, West 
Germany, the firm which sent spe- 
cially trained technicians to install 
the equipment. 

Using a fluid lift pneumatic con- 
veying system with capacities up to 
100 tons an hour, Molinos Domini- 
canos is able to handle bulk ship- 
ments economically and efficiently, 
and has a milling capacity of 250 
metric tons (4,300 cwt.) flour in 24 
hours. 

The mill has its own private dock, 
and its grain elevators have a capac- 
ity up to 12,000 tons. These consist 
of 10 elevators each 100 ft. in height. 

For its basic stock, the mill im- 


ports dark hard northern springs and 
Manitoba wheats from the U.S. and 
Canada, specifying high proteins. 
At present, the facility is produc- 
ing bread and pastry flours sold lo- 





NEW MILL—This is the new, nine- 
story flour mill recently opened in 
Ciudad Trujillo, the Dominican Re- 
public. The structure is the highest 
in that country. 


cally, with these comparing favorably 
with flour currently being imported. 
Officials report that the mill’s bran 
and shorts already are finding their 
way into the international market. 

Joachim Geyer, who received tech- 
nical instruction in Braunschweig, 
plus wide experience in corn, rye and 
flour mills in Europe and South 
America, is chief miller for the op- 
eration. 

A recent visitor to the mill at Ciu- 
dad Trujillo was Dr. J. A. Shellen- 
berger, head of the Department of 
Flour and Feed Milling Industries at 
Kansas State University, Manhattan, 
reports Marco A. Gomez, president 
of the firm. 
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Exports of Canadian 
Wheat, Flour Rise 


WINNIPEG Heavier flour clear- 
ances accounted entirely for increase 
in wheat and flour export shipments 
to overseas destinations for the week 
ended June 16. The total of 6 313,000 
bu. compared with the previous 
week’s aggregate of 5,778,000 bu. The 
former included 1,652,000 bu. in the 
form of flour and the equivalent of 
763,000 bu. cleared to International 
Wheat Agreement destinations. The 
comparative flour totals a week earl- 
ier were equal to 954,000 bu. and 
503.000 bu., respectively. 

Wheat moved to IWA countries 
only, and for the first time in several 
weeks none cleared to Japan. The ag- 
gregate wheat movement of 4,661,000 
bu. included 1,976,000 bu. for Ger- 
many; 1,824,000 bu. for the U.K.; 
385,000 bu. to Greece; 256,000 bu. to 
the Netherlands; 84,000 bu. to Ire- 
land; 44,000 bu. to Switzerland, and 
19,000 bu. to Hong Kong. Belgium 
and Philippines took equal amounts of 
the remainder. 
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Dividend Declared 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of American Molasses Co. has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 20¢ 
share on the common stock of the 
company. The dividend is payable on 
July 7, 1960, to shareholders of rec- 


ord at the close of business on June 
27, 1960. 





New Group Sets 
Market Goals for 
U.S. Feed Grains 


KANSAS CITY The U.S. Feed 
Grains Council was formed in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., last week, by producer 
and industry groups interested in 
corn, grain sorghums, oats and barley. 

Incorporators include Nelson Ur- 
ban, Des Moines, hybrid seed corn in- 
dustry representative; R. G. Peeler, 
Hereford, Texas, past president of 
the Grain Sorghum Producers Assn.; 
Walter Goeppinger, Boone, Iowa, 
president, National Corn Growers 
Assn.; Julius Hendel, Minneapolis, 
grain consultant; Fred Maywald, Des 
Moines, representing the cooperative 
grain trade, and D. G. Nelson, Am- 
arillo, Texas, executive vice president, 
Grain Sorghum Producers Assn. 

The incorporators became the new 
directorate, chairmanned by Mr. 
Goeppinger, and will hold office until 
the council has its first membership 
meeting June 27, in Washington, D.C., 
where a full directorate and officers 
will be elected. 


Purposes 

Purposes of the council are to cre- 
ate, develop and promote markets 
for feed grains and related products 
produced in the U.S. It plans to co- 
ordinate the efforts of feed grain 
farmers and other agricultural busi- 
ness interests into a unified market 
development program for feed grains. 
It will also cooperate with similar 
interests in foreign countries, and 
their governments, to aid in the ex- 
pansion of markets for U.S. feed 
grains. 

Much of this work will be done in 
cooperation with the grain division 
of the Foreign Agricultural Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
which was represented at the meeting 
by Arthur Cummings, former Kansan, 
now with the department. 

The council will have a broad base 
of membership which, besides repre- 
senting producer organizations, will 
have members of the cooperative and 
private grain trade, exporters, hy- 
brid seed corn and hybrid sorghum 
seed producers, feed and ingredient 
manufacturers, and related associa- 
tions. 

The first year’s budget of $100,000 
will be used for a fulltime staff in the 
U.S., and foreign countries, to conduct 
the work. 

Existing market development pro- 
grams in Europe, South America and 
Japan, now being conducted by the 
sorghum and corn associations, in con- 
junction with Foreign Agricultural 
Service, will be amalgamated into 
the council activities and further ex- 
panded. The council will engage in 
no merchandising or commercial ac- 
tivities, nor farm policy legislation. 
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Continental Announces 


Three Appointments 


NEW YORK—tThree bakery man- 
ager appointments have been an- 
nounced by the Continental Baking 
Co. Lowell F. Sitter has been trans- 
ferred to the post of Wonder Bread 
Bakery No. 1, St. Louis, and Lauren 
H. Batty replaces him as acting man- 
ager of the Chicago-South Side bak- 
ery. Mr. Batty has been regional sales 
supervisor in the area. 

Kenneth D. Covington has been 
promoted to the post of manager of 
the Wonder Bread bakery, Seattle, 
from his position as regional bread 
sales supervisor in the area. 








June 21, 1960 


Wet Weather Slows 
Wheat Harvesting 
Over Southwest 


KANSAS CITY — Harvesting of 
wheat in the Southwest was making 
only slow progress this week against 
the handicap of rather constant in- 
terruption by showers and thunder- 
storms. Late last week there were 
only a couple of days of warm bright 
weather. But over the week end the 
rain pattern returned, once more 
bringing cutting operations to a halt. 

During the past week southern 
Kansas and Oklahoma markets had 
their largest receipts of the season 
so far, but there was a tapering off 
in Texas markets, at Kansas City, and 
other more northern points, where 
arrivals were only a small fraction 
of the totals for a year ago. 

The combination of cool, wet 
weather and substantial fertilizer ap- 
plications on the improved varieties 
of wheat now general over the South- 
west has been producing some excep- 
tionally good yields. Some trade ob- 
servers predict that yields per acre 
will average the highest in history, 
which might mean further increases 
in the total wheat production figure. 

Quality-wise, it is too early in the 
season to know precisely what the 
new crop will produce. First reports 
indicate a low protein level in the 
early harvested areas compared with 
the unusually high level of those areas 
last year. But this is not always an 
accurate forecast for the entire crop, 
and the sections which normally pro- 
duce the highest protein have not yet 
begun any substantial movement to 
market. 

In view of last year’s exceedingly 
high protein and good quality, a lower 
protein crop this year would not be 
as much of a handicap to millers as 
usual, since it could be supplemented 
with carry-over supplies. 

The trend of producer selling of 
new wheat is still somewhat obscure, 
since very little normally is sold as 
it moves. In general, there has been 
considerable selling in Texas and 
Oklahoma where the open market 
price exceeded the loan basis, but not 

(Turn to WEATHER, page 29) 
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FALLING STARS — “Like falling. 
stars,” says this six-year-old as he 
pours out “Twinkles,” the new Gen- 
eral Mills ready-to-eat star-shaped 
cereal of toasted oats and corn, 
which comes in a children story-tell- 
ing package. The package presents 
different stories appealing to a child’s 
sense of fantasy and featuring “Twin- 
kles,” the orange elephant. The story 
starts on the package front, con- 
tinues on one side panel, and is com- 
pleted on a “magic” back which opens 
into a three-page booklet. 
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Final Wheat Pool 
Payment Announced 


By Canadian Minister 


OTTAWA— Final payment to pro- 
ducers on the 1958-59 wheat pool av- 
eraged 9.2425¢ bu. for an aggregate 
of $33,919,322. The payment was an- 
nounced in the House of Commons 
by Douglas Harkness, agriculture 
minister. It is expected that mailing 
of checks to producers will be com- 
pleted early in July. During the pool 
year, producers delivered 367,000,000 
bu., compared with 376,900,000 bu. to 
the 1957-58 pool. An interim payment 
of 10¢ bu. was made on the 1958-59 
pool in March amounting to $36,- 
700,000. 


Final payments ranged from slight- 
ly more than 5¢ bu. on No. 4 North- 
ern to a high of slightly more than 
441%¢ for damp rejected No. 1 C.W. 
mixed grain because of stones. 


Total prices paid to producers on 
the 1958-59 pool are on most grades 
slightly lower than those received 
for the 1957-58 pool. The final pay- 
ment announced by Mr. Harkness 
brings the total payment for No. 1 
Northern to $1.5957 bu.; No. 2 North- 
ern, $1.5067 and No. 3 Northern, 
$1.4851 bu. 


The final prices for the top straight 
grades follow: 


Cents 
Grade— per bushel 

SO err ee 9.374 
See F PEREEE nccceteccescece 9.374 
Se ae CED acGcctvesescear 9.869 
nh, SP nD ...9 5 04.000 64c06h 0% 6.342 
Se Sc ccccsacdaces sa 5.009 
ih i MEE “dad Wenceveayeenee 19.548 
iE: MED §6.00 084 tcdaesee cae 24.518 
hh .). eee ae 28.339 
re es er 7.979 
No. | C.W. Amber Durum ..... 17.910 
No. 2 C.W. Amber Durum ..... 16.784 
No. 3 C.W. Amber Durum ..... 12.618 
Ex. No. 4 C.W. Amber Durum... 15.217 
No. 4 C.W. Amber Durum ..... 7.707 
No. 5 C.W. Amber Durum ..... 19.548 
No. 6 C.W. Amber Durum ..... 24.518 
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Sands Memorial 
Scholarship Winner 
Announced for 1960 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — Manuel 
Joseph Barros, Jr., Lowell, Mass., has 
been awarded the 1960 Sands Memo- 
rial Scholarship for young bakers, 
awarded annually by Sands, Taylor 
& Wood Co. of Cambridge. It entitles 
a young New England baker with 
leadership potential to a course of 
training at one of the special baking 
institutes in the Midwest. 

Judges making this year’s selection 
were John R. MacKenzie of the Gold- 
en Flake Baking Co., Cambridge, rep- 
resenting the Bakers Education Group 
of New England; Allan Reid of Elm 
Farm Foods, representing the Boston 
Bakers Club, Inc., and Lawrence J. 
Cross of the Cross Restaurant in 
Boston, representing the Massachu- 
setts Restaurant Assn. Other judges 
were Joseph E. Boyle, representing 
the New England Assn., and Charles 
Connors of the Connors Bakery, 
Brockton, representing the Master 
Bakers Association of Greater Bos- 
ton. 

The Sands Memorial Scholarship is 
in memory of Frank E. Sands and 
Donald P. Sands. 
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UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


LOVELAND, COLO.—A 16,000 bu. 
concrete and steel house is under 
construction here for the Larimer 
County Grain Co., reports R. L. Wil- 
cox, vice president and general man- 
ager. The bins will be primarily for 
feed processing, replacing one which 
burned down in a $17,500 fire at the 
plant May 21. 
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SWISS DELEGATION—A delegation from Switzerland, 





E; 


interested in ob- 


serving the growing and marketing of US. wheat, has been touring the coun- 
try. Among places visited were the Minneapolis Grain Exchange, upper photo, 
and the Chicago Board of Trade, lower photo. In Minneapolis the Swiss rep- 
resentatives visited the trading floor with Allan Q. Moore, the Pillsbury Co., 
president of the exchange. In Chicago they listened to Fred Meyer, Lowell 
Hoit & Co., at the left, explain the technique of selling a carlot of hard winter 
wheat by samples. The Swiss are, in the Minneapolis photo, left to right: Dr. 
Heinrich Wehrli, Henri P. Cuendet, Felix J. Jordi, (Mr. Moore), Brunner 
A. Walter and Hans H. Buchmann. All are Swiss flour millers with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Buchmann, who is an assistant at the U.S. Embassy in Berne. 
In the Chicago picture, next to Mr. Meyer, is Walter H. Otte, tour manager 
for the sponsoring group, the Great Plains Wheat Market Development Assn., 
with members of the delegation ranging to the right. 





Canadian Group to Study Rail Costs 


OTTAWA—A special conference of 
economists and cost experts from 
Canada’s two major railroads, the pro- 
vincial governments of Manitoba and 
Alberta and the grain marketing in- 
terests, has been ordered by the roy- 
al commission on transportation to 
speed studies of railway costs in- 
volved in hauling western Canada’s 
export grain crop. 

The railways have proposed a fed- 
eral subsidy on export grain ship- 
ments, aimed at offsetting railway 
losses on grain traffic, which report- 
edly amount to about $70,500,000 a 
year. 

A Montreal cost economist, Dr. 
Donald E. Armstrong, hired by the 
commission as consultant, will pre- 
side over the conference and report 
on its outcome. The move was made 
by the commission to avoid time-con- 
suming debates expected with the 
prairies and grain interests opposed 
to the railways over the grain issue. 

Previous to this, Dr. Ford K. Ed- 
wards, a U.S. transportation econo- 
mist, in a report to the royal com- 
mission, proposed a thorough study 
of all factors involved in railway sub- 
sidy proposals. 

His findings 
points: 


indicated two main 


(1) If the government puts up 
money for higher rates—as proposed 
by the CPR and CNR—western farm- 
ers won't suffer, nor will grain traf- 
fic drop. 

(2) If farmers have to pay the 
higher rates themselves, then some 
marginal farm operators will go out 
of business, grain traffic will be cur- 
tailed and some farmers will face 
hardships. 

Requests Made 

Requests for increases in grain 
rates have been made by the CPR for 
a 100% boost, and the CNR for a 
125% boost. Dr. Edwards supports 
these requests, if the federal govern- 
ment pays the increase. 

Basing his estimate on the Regina 
freight rate on wheat—12¢ bu.—the 
transportation economist showed that 
if the charge were doubled to 24¢ 
bu., paid by the farmer, this would 
amount to an 8% cut on wheat sold 
for $1.50 bu. 

Dr. Edwards has examined for the 
railways a highly-detailed, technical 
analysis of the cost of moving ex- 
port grain. The rail studies show 
losses of $70,500,000 a year, based on 
1958 figures, in hauling western grain 

(Turn to RAIL COSTS, page 36) 


Cargill Transfers 


C. D. Roberts to 
Post in Duluth 


MINNEAPOLIS —C. D. Roberts, 
former grain division manager in 
Indianapolis for Cargill, Inc., has been 
transferred to the firm’s merchandis- 
ing and export office in Duluth. He 
will be replaced by Duncan Welty, a 





member of the Indianapolis | staff 
since 1957. 

Mr. Roberts will assist Duluth 
manager, H. W. Wilson, with in- 


creased grain receiving and shipping 
activity through recently expanded 
Cargill elevators in the port of Du- 
luth-Superior. 

Mr. Roberts, who joined Cargill in 
1945, is from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
a graduate of Coe College with a BA 
degree in commerce and economics. 
He worked in the grain firm’s com- 
mission department and was manager 
of its Des Moines, Iowa, office before 
moving to Indianapolis in 1954. Earl- 
ier he had been employed by Lamson 
Brothers in DeKalb, Peoria, Daven- 
port, Cedar Rapids and Marshalltown, 
Iowa, and by Penick & Ford of Cedar 
Rapids. 

Mr. Welty, from Park Ridge, IL., 
was graduated in 1954 from Prince- 
ton with a BA degree, was employed 
by Cargill in that year and was as- 
signed to the firm’s St. Louis office 
before moving to Indianapolis. 

Also announced was transfer of 
Harry Ambrose from the firm’s Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., office to a merchan- 
dising position in Indianapolis. Mr. 
Ambrose, from Whitewater, Wis., is 
a BA graduate of Dartmouth College 
and joined Cargill in 1958. 








Martin N. Cullen 


APPOINTMENT—Martin N. Cullen 
has been named sales manager of 
the Buffalo district, eastern region, 
of General Mills, Inc.’s flour division. 
The appointment was announced by 
C. R. Kolb, general sales manager for 
the region. Mr. Cullen joined General 
Mills’ New York district office in 
1939. During a four-year military 
leave that began in 1942, he served as 
a pilot in New Guinea, the Philip- 
pines, Japan and Korea, being dis- 
charged with the rank of first lieu- 
tenant. After his return to General 
Mills in 1946, Mr. Cullen covered as- 
signments in the flour division’s New 
York district office before proceeding 
to Pittsburgh, where he has served as 
district sales manager. 








LOUR purchasing across the na- 

tion followed a slow pattern 
throughout the seven-day period end- 
ing June 20, with the limited busi- 
ness centered on scattered fill-in buy- 
ing by bakers and jobbers whose low 
supply positions forced some tem- 
porary replenishing. The over-all vol- 
ume was extremely small with incen- 
tive lacking to buy other than for 
immediate needs. 

Spring wheat flour sales, which had 
experienced a moderate volume the 
previous two weeks on an aggregate 
of small fill-ins, again dropped off 
with the sales percentage falling to 
28% of five-day milling capacity. 

Following the general pattern 
throughout the U.S., mills in the 
Southwest reported only small p.d.s. 
business. by flour buyers needing 
stock replenishing. Most purchasers 
are in a good supply position through 
June and into July and, with prices 
at current levels, there is no inclina- 
tion to book ahead. 

The average buyer is awaiting the 
effect of new crop supplies on the 
price structure and merely filling 
needs for the remainder of the sea- 
son. Southwestern mills report direc- 
tions quite good. 

The family flour market continues 
unchanged with prices and directions 
holding steady for this traditionally 
slow season of the year. 

The Chicago and St. Louis areas re- 
ported soft wheat flour business was 
very limited as buyers continued to 
work down old balances awaiting new 
crop developments. The sales pat- 
tern was unchanged with routine 
p.d.s. trade and scattered small lot 
replacements by bakers with supplies 
near exhaustion. Neither buyers nor 
mills were pressing for orders and 
real sales activity appears a few 
weeks off. 

Sales by mills of the Southwest 
amounted to 24% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 28% in the 
spring wheat mills area and not more 
than 20% of capacity for mills of the 
central states. 

Production by mills of the U.S. last 
week amounted to 100% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 98% 
a week previous and 99% for the 
comparable week of last year. (See 
tables on page 9.) 


Spring Flour Sales 
Volume Declines 


After two successive weeks of fair 
volume as a result of fill-in buying by 
bakers and jobbers on old crop re- 
quirements, spring wheat flour sales 
slowed down with sales dropping to 
28% of five-day milling capacity. 
Prices advanced in the course of the 
period and there was no real incen- 
tive to buy except for nearby needs. 

The sales volume of 28% compared 
with 48% a week earlier and 30% for 
the corresponding week of last year. 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to an estimated 
72% of capacity for the five-day 
week, as compared with 80% the 
previous week and 94% for the com- 
parative week of last year. Produc- 
tion by mills of the interior North- 
west was estimated at 125% of ca- 
pacity as compared with 112% the 
previous week and 103% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Sales Follow Slow Tempo 
Throughout Nation as Buyers 
Watch New Crop Progress 


was 108% of capacity compared with 
101% a week earlier and 100% a year 
ago. 

Quotations June 17, carlots, Min- 
neapolis: Standard patent $5.52@ 
5.62, short patent $5.62@5.72, high 
gluten $5.92@6.02, first clear $4.95@ 
5.15, whole wheat $5.52@5.62; na- 
tionally advertised brands of family 
flour $7.20, 100-lb. cottons. 


Small Fill-in Buying 
Activity in Southwest 


With the exception of a few more 
accounts going onto a p.ds. basis, 
having exhausted their bookings, 
there was very little difference in the 
flour sales picture for hard winter 
wheat mills last week. Sales amount- 
ed to 24% of five-day milling capac- 
ity, compared with 16% the previous 
week and 38% a year ago. 

Most bakery flour buyers still have 
enough flour on the books to last 
through June, with some well into 
July. However, with each week there 
are a few accounts that must replen- 
ish their flour inventory. With the 
price at the current high level, there 
is no inclination on the part of these 
buyers to book flour for even a few 
weeks, so they buy on a p.d.s. basis. 
Mill sales departments report very 
little interest in large scale bookings, 
with buyers waiting for the new crop 
wheat movement to make itself felt 
on prices. There is considerable con- 
cern being shown over the low pro- 
tein of early wheat arrivals. Prices 
that may have looked good to millers 
several weeks ago, now do not appear 
too favorable. This factor may tend 
to hold off any selling pressure from 
mills until more is known about the 
over-all quality of the crop. Directions 
are quite good. 

Family flour movement was with- 
out feature. Prices were unchanged 
and directions held about steady. 
They are rated fair by most mills, but 
they note that this is not a busy time 
of year. 

Clears continued to be low-priced, 


ee 


Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 














but much of the distressed 1% ash 
flour was cleaned up by exporters 
supplying the Mid-East demand. 
There was little interest in bakery 
clears. A little flour was sold for ex- 
port to the Americas and Europe. 
Mills expected Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service awards early last week, 
more than 900,000 cwt. slated for 
export. 

The trade at Hutchinson continued 
to ride dwindling old contracts while 
awaiting Kansas harvest develop- 
ments and bookings were extremely 
slim. Participation in government re- 
lief contracts helped a little, but all 
branches of the regular trade were on 
the sidelines. Shipping directions, in 
line with shrinking unfilled orders, 
were slow and operating time was 
60%, with no improvement in sight. 

Wichita mills operated at 105% of 
capacity last week. Sales, of which 
about 60% was government business, 
averaged 64%, compared with 38% 
the preceding week and 50% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were only 
fair. 

The first two carloads of new Kan- 
sas wheat were received on the Wich- 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 30) 





Semolina Price Declines as Durum Market 
Weakens; Sales Continue in Slow Tempo 


URUM wheat prices dropped 
during the seven-day period 
ending June 20, with a 4¢ loss re- 
flected in a decline in the price of 
semolina standard which carried a 
quotation of $6.15 bulk, Minneapolis 
that date. The lower price proved no 
incentive to fresh buying and sales 
throughout the nation continued in 
the quiet tempo of recent weeks. 
Typical of this season of the year, 
manufacturers of noodle and maca- 
roni products continued to shy away 
from the market, content to draw 
on supplies on record and watching 
crop developments as they look for- 
ward to the traditional closing of 
shop in July for the annual vacations. 
The prospective larger crop this year 
is reported to be making promising 
progress. Directions continued at a 
fair pace, topping the previous week. 
Durum receipts for the week were 
reported at 98 cars as compared with 
90 for the previous week. A total of 
40 cars was reported June 20, indi- 


cating potentially heavier receipts 
for the current week. 

Production by mills was estimated 
at 100% of five-day milling capacity 
for the period, compared with 92% 
for the previous week and 98% for 
the comparable week a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis June 17 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.37@2.40 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2,36@2.39 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.35@2.38 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.32@2.36 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.31@2.35 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.29@2.34 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 

Sune (2-19 .....02. 177,500 177,009 100 
Previous week ..... 177,500 *163,593 92 
VORP BRO ocdesescc 156,500 153,354 98 
Crop year 
production 
July 1, 1959-June 19, 1960 ........ 9,100,186 
July 1, 1958-June 20, 1959 ........ 9,143,630 


*Revised. 


June 21, 1960 


Millfeed Demand 
Fair; Production 
Shows Slight Gain 


N PRACTICALLY all markets 

throughout the country, demand 
followed an irregular pattern 
throughout the week ending June 20, 
but the over-all interest was gener- 
ally fair and many mills finished the 
week with production practically en- 
tirely absorbed for the week ahead. 


With pasturage good to excellent 
in most areas, bran again played the 
role of the “weak sister” and the 
seven-day period saw a further wid- 
ening in the price differential be- 
tween bran and shorts. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 49,654 tons of millfeed for June 
12-19. Production of the current week 
compares with an output of 49,204 
tons in the previous week and 50,080 
tons in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. 


Minneapolis: Demand continued 
good in the local market for mid- 
dlings and red dog, with supplies tak- 
en for the current week, but interest 
in bran continued to lag. Prices were 
stronger on red dog, about unchanged 
on middlings and weaker on bran 
with the spread between bran and 
middlings widening to $2.50. 

Quotations June 20: Sacked bran 
$31.50, standard middlings $35.50, red 
dog $44; bulk bran $28.50, middlings 
$31. 

Kansas City: The seasonal spread 
between bran and shorts continued to 
widen this past week with shorts 
holding steady price-wise while bran 
lost ground. Middlings moved in a 
narrow range but traded in fair vol- 
ume for balance of June shipment. 
Nearby shipment on shorts and mid- 
dlings was difficult to obtain. 

Quotations June 17: Bran $29.50@ 
30, shorts $35@35.50 sacked; bran 
$26.50@27, shorts $32@32.50, mid- 
dlings $29@29.50 bulk. 

Fort Worth: Offerings of millfeed 
continued light for immediate ship- 
ment but were sufficient to meet the 
fair to poor demand. 

Quotations June 17: Bran $39, gray 
shorts $44 sacked; bran $36.50, shorts 
$41, middlings $39 bulk, delivered 
Texas common points; $3 lower on 
sacked bran, $2 lower on bulk bran, 
50¢ to $1 lower on shorts and $1.50 
down on middlings, compared with 
the previous week. 

Chicago: Millfeed prices “see- 
sawed” during the past week with 
alternate days of fair or quiet de- 
mand. In the span of the week bran 
showed a decided weakness, mid- 
dlings were moderately off and red 
dog continued firm. Next week ship- 
ment covered the bulk of the busi- 
ness done and buyers were showing 
but scant interest in anything any 
distance ahead. Prospect for another 
generous wheat crop allayed any 
fears of a millfeed shortage. 

Quotations June 17: Standard mid- 
dlings $35.50, bran $33.50, red dog 
$44. 

St. Louis: Although most millfeed 
prices continued to ease off, mills fin- 
ished the week with production near- 
ly sold out for a week ahead. Buying 
interest developed slowly, but feed 
manufacturers, operating on mini- 
mum inventories, were forced back 
into the market late in the period. 
Bulk middlings offerings were readily 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 31) 








June 21, 1960 


Mixed Factors Depress Wheat 
Futures; Export Activity Lags 


HEAT futures, still stagger- 

ing from the bumper crop re- 
port issued earlier this month, lacked 
any solid developments to spark a 
major rally during the seven-day 
period ending June 20. 

In addition to the lingering effect 
of the crop forecast, continued good 
weather predictions, slow flour sales 
and an about-face in export activity 
further tended to keep futures prices 
on the soft side. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
June 20 were: Chicago—July $1.82%, 
September $1.85%, December, 191%, 
March $1.95%, May $1.95%; Kansas 
City — July $1.84%, September 
$1.87%, December $1.92, March 
$1.954%4; Minneapolis — July $2.13, 
September $2.07%, December $2.07%. 

All Chicago and Kansas City posi- 
tions lost ground during the period, 
but Minneapolis showed gains. Mill 
buying by Minneapolis millers helped 
the local wheat futures. 

As combining progresses, the quali- 
ty of the grain is paving the way for 
potential forecasts even enlarging the 
estimate based on June 1 conditions. 

The latest five-day weather fore- 
cast was for generally clear weather 
with a few light showers through 
most of the hard winter wheat belt. 

Export activity was very limited. 
As contrasted with heavy export 
workings the previous week and a 
private report showing wheat and 
flour clearances for the season to 
June 12 as passing the 475 million 
bushel mark, practically no export 
trade was reported for the seven-day 
period. 

However, looking to the future, a 
Washington report late in the week 
indicated that the U.S. and Brazil 
were working out a deal involving 
approximately 139 million bushels 
over the next three years. This would 
be second only to the recent India ar- 
rangement involving a movement of 
500 million bushels in a four-year 
period. 

Spring Premiums Up 

The combination of comparatively 
light spring wheat offerings and prior 
flour bookings, resulted in advancing 
the premium basis 1 to 3¢ during the 
week. Carlot receipts were larger, 
totaling 715 cars compared with only 
431 the previous week, with 62 cars 
for Commodity Credit Corp. account. 
Sales of flour were not as large as 
the week before but there was con- 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect June 20 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
US. Pacific ports, 45,4¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 15'44¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145%,¢ bu. The above ad- 
justment prices apply to wheat milled 
in western Canada. For wheat milled 
in the Bayport area the rate is ',¢ 
bu. less, while for wheat milled in the 
Port Colborne-Humberstone area and 
in the Toronto area the rate is 1¢ 
per bu. less. Wheat milled in the 
Montreal area is 3¢ per bu. less. 





siderable fill-in buying to cover re- 
quirements until new crop is avail- 
able. Best demand in the cash mar- 
ket was for high proteins and 16 and 
17% protein premium basis was up 
2 to 3¢. All others were 1¢ higher. 
The average protein of the hard red 
spring wheat tested at Minneapolis 
last week was 14.67% and this com- 
pared with 13.75% during the same 
week last year. 


At the close on June 17, No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring wheat was trading at 9¢ 
over the Minneapolis July wheat 
price; 12% protein 10¢ over; 13% 
protein 12¢ over; 14% protein 13@ 
14¢ over; 15% protein 14@16¢ over; 
16% protein 16@19¢ over and 17% 
protein 18@22¢ over the July. These 
prices were based on transit grain. 
Minneapolis July wheat closed at 
$2.13, up a fraction from the previous 
week. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis June 17 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spri 


ing, 58 Ib. 
TR, eg Py ee $...@2.22 
th SS. Re eer «+» @2.22 
Fe TEED. & ks keke de bau 54 x0 wows .-@2.23 
RI rer .-@2.25 
Se SE atch ee Phr o dwe 4e shane 2.26@2.27 
SE se hve b gd.0 Se beinee dis dom 2.27@2.29 
Se SRT iucecbhas chebws t0¥aoeS> 2.29@2.32 
[Pak ANE? Srkvn cba cho cs Saukwtuns 2.31@2.35 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 
One cent discount each '/ Ib. under 58 Ib. 


To arrive div. pt. basis, | DNS or | NS 
58 ib. 23.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.21, 
13% protein $2.23, 14% protein $2.25, 15% 
protein $2.27, 16% protein $2.30, 17% pro- 


tein $2.33. 


New crop wheat made itself felt 
in the cash hard winter wheat mar- 
ket at Kansas City last week, but 
the impact was not substantial 
because the volume of wheat was not 
large, Cash prices generally lost from 
1% to 10%¢ bu., but there were high- 
er quality types that actually gained 
3%¢ bu. 

Receipts at Kansas City totaled 
547 cars, compared with 386 the 
previous week and 1,929 a year ago. 
A little new wheat from Oklahoma 
and southern Kansas came to mar- 
ket, but that movement was not ex- 
pected to be in full swing until over 
the weekend. Carlot sales last week 
amounted to about 85 cars. 

Millers showed particular concern 
over the fact that early samples were 
low protein grain. This concern is 
reflected in the premium scale, where 
there was actually an increase in 
premiums for strong wheat with 13 
to 14% protein. Indications are that 
producers are selling a substantial 
quantity of their wheat, and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as the price 
remains close to the loan level. 

Premiums broke most sharply on 
ordinary wheat, with the lowering of 
premiums lessening as protein in- 
creased. Premiums were quoted June 
17 as follows: Ordinary 4@5¢ over 
the basic July option of $1.84%, 
11.50% protein 5% @7¢, 12% protein 
9@13¢, 12.50% protein 10@15¢, 13% 
protein 16@22¢, 13.50% protein 17@ 
23¢, and 14% protein 18@24¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 17 


is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. | Dark and Hard............ $1.89@2.11'2 
No. 2 Dark and Hard............ 1.88@2.11 
No. 3 Dark and Hard............ 1.86@2.09 
No. 4 Dark and Hard............ 1.84@2.07 
PO 2 inns peeks cee de bene 8s 1.89@1.90'/ 
a dee ee eee 1.88@1.90 
Sk Ss ES Splashes cbbe bower eae’ 1.86@1.89 
WWE 0 6b.dhel¥ Codecs cedbes d 1.88 
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Current 


Flour 
Production 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills oepernes currently to The North- 
e 


western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to t 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


total estimated output of all 











June 12-19, ‘Previous June 13-20, June 14-21, June 15-22, 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 
ON nn bcsivicisavesaedesse 768,339 723,268 726,905 713,014 529,398 
OENOR, stn ceeenesveenasaseekes 1,404,292 1,340,514 1,373,730 1,253,757 1,020,489 
PD spvteenodeadss ssa au enaeue 458,718 543,739 549,496 561,273 460,877 
Central and Southeast ............ 619,323 547,986 512,635 416,679 345,312 
PO CE 626550) Cobeunbabeaces 454,285 472,560 403,986 363,612 240,497 
Debra kickin ys ce evevndbitbaerset 3,704,957 3,628,067 3,566,752 3,308,335 2,596,573 
Percentage of total U.S. output ... 74.9 74.9 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production ... 4,946,538 4,843,881 
Accumulated total this month ..... 115,241,918 110,295,380 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to— 
June 12-19, Previous June 13-20, June 14-21, June 15-22, June 19, June 20, 
196 wee 1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 
Northwest .......... 108 101 100 107 77 36,081,469 36,770,812 
Southwest .......... 108 102 106 95 78 73,050,683 71,804,022 
eer 88 104 Ht 115 97 25,885,860 27,647,643 
Central and S. E. ... 92 82 80 70 60 30,894,211 29,414,201 
Pacific Coast ....... 7 101 87 113 69 23,537,701 21,917,832 
as ey 100 98 99 99 77 189,449,924 187,554,510 
NORTHWEST Year ago ......- 1,068,800 1,122,666 105 
Minneapolis Two years ago ...1,032,000 1,037,575 101 
PEVGORS: QUOPOI. oder ccrccnsineces 138 
5-day week Flour Wiehe TFORVORE GVEPOES 6c ccsciccccscccsess 125 
capacity output pacity *Revised. 
me (GP cscs cs 240,000 172,955 72 
Previous week .... 240,000 *191,675 80 BUFFALO 
OOP OOO <icerdice 231,000 217,913 94 
Two years ago .... 237,000 210.425 89 ce foe oe 
POMOR BVOPORS cosccvavesiccceses 66 capacity outpu pacity 
ee ee Be ger tee 86 June 12-19 ....... 522,000 458,718 88 
*Revised Previous week .... 522,000 543,739 104 
- FOP GRO ine csces 493,500 549,496 itt 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- Two years ago .... 475,000 561,273 118 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana Five-year average ........ceeeeeeeee 72 
and lowa: FORE  OUETGGD 6 co.cWede cvdescsces 96 
5-day week Flour ‘fe ca- 
ST ae omy CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
mabe 42-19 ..ccdre 472,750 595,384 125 ° . “per : tht ° 
Previous week .... 472.750 °531.593 112 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Maar BOW in. 5 ica 494'500 508 992 103 Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Two years ago .... 430.500 502.589 117 Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Five-year average .......sececeseses 153 5-day week Flour % ca- 
Ten-year average ...........eeeeeeee 131 capacity output pacity 
*Revised. June 12-19 ....... 672,260 _ 619,323 92 
Previous week .... 672,260 "547,986 82 
SOUTHWEST Year ago ........ 643,750 512,635 80 
Kansas City Two years ago .... 570,260 416,679 73 
Five-year av@rage ......cccccccccecs 110 
5-day week = Flour % ca Ten-year average .........eeeeeeeees 107 
capacity output pacity *Revised. 
pune 12-19 pc efeus see ges 033 44 
revious week .... 224,25 ,594 ! 
MOY GOD cvvicess 221,750 251,064 113 PACIFIC COAST 
ive years ago .... 287,500 216,182 as Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
Ve-Y@ar AVETAGe .......ceeceneeees 
Ten-year, preneee SOAS ee Om 137 California, Oregon and Washington Mills 


Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas 
ity (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ca- 
capacity output pacity 
June 12-19 ......- 1,090,750 1,138,469 104 
Previous week ...1,090,750 *1,097,920 101 


5-day week Flour %o ca- 

capacity output pacity 

ee ee 466,500 454,285 97 

Previous week .... 466,500 *472,560 101 

Year ago ........ 466,500 403,986 87 

Two years ago .... 315,000 363,612 115 
*Revised. 





At Ft. Worth new crop No. 1 hard 
winter wheat sold June 20 at $2.17@ 
2.18, delivered Texas common points. 
Exporters were bidding $2.04 deliv- 
ered at Gulf. Most of the new crop 
wheat was reported going into loan. 

Pacific Northwest wheat prices 
closed unchanged to lower in front of 
quiet trading last week. 

Trade sources at Portland indicat- 
ed that most of the period’s sales 
were for short covering of June and 
July orders. Old crop wheat supplies 
were very limited and most of the 
interest was for high protein wheats. 
Mill demand for high protein wheats 
has had a steadying effect with some 
indications of a little strength for 
these classes. 

White wheat cash prices, along 
with values for hard red winter ordi- 
nary, declined 2 and 1¢ bu., respec- 
tively. Soft white, white club and 
western white prices were adjusted 





to a new crop basis when they were 
quoted 1 to 3¢ bu. lower at $1.97 to 
$2. No. 1 hard red winter declined 
1¢ and was quoted at $2.21, while 
Montana hard red winter of 12% 
protein test closed unchanged at 
$2.22 bu. 

Dark northern spring wheat of 13% 
protein test traded at $2.35 bu. with 
14% protein test at $2.40 and 15% 
at $2.43. 

The Japanese food ministry was 
in the market and purchased two 
cargoes of white wheat for August 
shipment and two parcels amount- 
ing to 3,400 tons for July shipment. 

The CCC subsidy price on white 
wheat declined 2¢ bu. and now 
amounts to 47¢. The CCC offered 
No. 2 or better white wheat under 
its payment-in-kind program at 
$2.02% with 11 and 12% hard red 
winter at $2.26% bu., f.o.b. ship. 






Fishermen’s Re 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Fred 
reports on their piscatorial success. Mr. Atkinson reported unusually good 
luck finding walleyed pike and lake trout in northern Minnesota. Mr. Rogers, 
on his annual trip to Lake of the Woods in Canada, simply reported fishing as 
“terrific.” 


orts. Two members of the Atkinson Mill- 
. Atkinson and Don Rogers, have returned with 


New A pointment. The director of public relations for the 
American Bakers Assn., Dudley McFadden, Chicago, has been appointed as 
a director of the National Food Conference Assn., Inc., a non-profit organiza- 
tion representing all segments of the food industry. The group has been func- 
tioning as a committee since 1957, sponsoring nation-wide projects to pro- 
mote the use of nutritional information. Plans are now being made to launch 
a membership campaign across the country and to outline a long-term con- 
ference program. 


To Communications Post, The general manager of the 
international leased wire system of Cargill, Inc., Samuel J. Mahoney, Minne- 
apolis, has been elected president of the Industrial Communications Assn., 
the national organization of communications managers for business firms. 


Visitor from Norway. 0n June 17, Asbjorn Afseth, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Association of Grain and Flour Wholesalers at 
Oslo, Norway, visited the Chicago offices of the Millers National Federation 
and the Wheat Flour Institute. 


Volunteer Chairman. The New York State Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Public Schools has appointed Paul Dean Arnold, chairman of 
the board and president of Arnold Bakers, Inc., as volunteer fund raising 
chairman for its 1960 campaign. 


Elected Viee President. A research nutritionist at the 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, Dr. W. Kenneth Calhoun, has been 
elected vice president of the Association of Vitamin Chemists. Dr. Calhoun 
previously served for two years as treasurer of the organization. 


Birth Announeed, Mr. and Mrs. Ernst Auer became the par- 
ents of a girl born June 17 in Minneapolis, their second child. The name chosen 
for the new arrival is Katherina Elizabeth. Mr. Auer is vice president of 
MIAG Northamerica, Inc. 


Air Pollution, Chemicals, Fallout 
Discussed at Sanitation Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS — The expand- 
ing problems of industrial sanita- 
tion, with particular emphasis on 
air pollution, agricultural chemicals 
and radioactive fallout, were cov- 
ered at a special meeting of the 
North Central Chapter, Institute 





cultural chemicals in the over-all 
problem of industrial sanitation. He 
made a point that the basic respon- 
sibilities of manufacturers of agricul- 
tural chemicals supplying pesticides 
to the public are no different today 
than they ever were. These responsi- 


of Sanitation Management, held bilities may be better defined and 
at the Pick - Nicollet Hotel here manufacturers more regulated by law, 
June 15. he added, but a supplier of pesti- 


cides always has had the responsibil- 
ity of providing a product that can 
be used without harm to the public 


In attendance were approximately 
75 members and representatives of 
several industries, including a _ size- 
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Erwin R. Jessen, 
Kansas City Grain 
Veteran, to Retire 


KANSAS CITY—Erwin R. Jessen, 
vice president and manager of the 
Kansas City office of Uhlmann Grain 
Co., will retire July 1 after complet- 
ing 50 years of activity in the grain 
business here. He will be succeeded as 
Kansas City manager by Clyde A. 
Brown, who has been a member of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade as a 


representative of the Uhlmann firm 
for some time. 


Career Background 

Mr. Jessen started his business ca- 
reer as an office boy for the former 
Pierson-Lathrop Grain Co. in 1910, 
at the age of 15. He took the job as 
summer work only, but it turned into 
a permanent occupation, and Mr. Jes- 
sen thereafter completed his school- 
ing at night classes in a Kansas City 
business college. In 1918, he joined 
the Hodgson-Davis Grain Co. and re- 
mained with the firm for six years, 
before becoming’ associated with Uhl- 
mann in 1924 as a grain buyer. 

In 1947, when ownership of the 
UhImann Grain Co. at Kansas City 
was purchased by the Chicago firm 
of the same name, Mr. Jessen became 
vice president and manager of the 
Kansas City office and has continued 
in that capacity. 

Elected a member of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade in 1925, Mr. Jes- 
sen served in many capacities. He 
was elected president in 1945, and 
over the years, probably has served 
more terms as a director of the board 
than any other grain man. He also 
served as president of the Grain 
Clearing Co. 

To Travel 

He will continue to make his home 
in Kansas City and plans, with Mrs. 
Jessen, to do some extensive travel- 
ing, starting with a trip to the Pacific 
Northwest, a section he has not had 
an opportunity to visit. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jessen have two married daughters, 
one of whom lives in Kansas City, 
the other in Dallas, and four grand- 
children. 
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CANADIAN PROFESSOR 
WILL VISIT RUSSIA 


* 


WINNIPEG — The National Re- 
search Council of Canada has selected 
Prof. L. H. Shebeski of the faculty of 
agriculture, University of Manitoba, 
to visit Russia as an exchange scien- 
tist. He will study agricultural meth- 
ods, problems of crop production and 
Russia’s research program in the gen- 
etics, breeding and quality evaluation 
of important food crops. The major 
part of his research will be conducted 
at regional and research institutions 
at Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov and 
Kiev. It is expected he also will pre- 
sent a number of lectures and semi- 
nars. Prof. Shebeski will remain in 
the USSR for approximately two 
months. On completion of his studies, 
he will visit institutions in western 


European countries and Great 
Britain. 





‘Clean Out’ Statements 
For Export Wheat 
Started by USDA 


WASHINGTON—Grain grade cer- 
tificates on export shipments of 
wheat that show the amount of 
“clean out” material not generally 
suitable for milling are being issued, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced. 

These certificates are issued by in- 
spectors licensed under the U.S. Grain 
Standards Act upon request of appli- 
cants on export shipments which are 
uniformly loaded as to the “clean 
out” items. 

The certificates will show: (1) The 
percentage of dockage and foreign 
material, in combination; or (2) the 
percentage of dockage, foreign ma- 
terial, and shrunken and broken ker- 
nels, in combination; or (3) the per- 
centage of dockage and foreign ma- 
terial in combination and the per- 
centage of shrunken and broken ker- 
nels in separate statements. 

Any of these statements will per- 
mit exporters to contract to meet the 
“clean out” requirements of foreign 
purchasers. 





able number from flour milling and 
grain firms. 

Prof. Harold J. Paulus, College of 
Medical Sciences, University of Min- 
nesota, covered the subject of air pol- 
lution, stressing the fact that only 
in recent years has man expressed 
concern about the air he breathes 
through the day—although air con- 
tamination, or air pollution, has been 
recognized as an undesirable condi- 
tion for many years. As an example, 
he reminded his audience that smoke 
abatement programs were set up in 
several cities as long ago as the 
1880's. 

R. L. Warden, research and de- 
velopment department, Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., covered the subject of agri- 


health. 

At one point, in reference to the 
milling and grain handling indus- 
tries, Mr. Warden stated: 

“‘Now we have enough information 
so the engineers can design a plant 
that is a safe place to work. We 
can also tell people who are going 
to handle and use a fumigant how 
to do this safely. This includes in- 
formation on the proper safety de- 
vices necessary, as well as what to 
do if there is an accidental human 
exposure and illness.” 


Radioactive Fallout 
Walter Halstead, civil defense di- 
rector for the metropolitan area of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, handled the 
(Turn to SANITATION, page 29) 





EXCHANGE MEETING—Among those in attendance at the recent meeting 
of members and executives of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange and the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade in Minneapolis were, left to right, P. Norman Ness, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis; William G. Catron, Jr., Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, and Charles Ritten, member of the Minneapolis Ex- 
change. Officers and members of both organizations met to discuss industry 
problems. (The Miller, June 14, page 19.) 
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LOOKING FOR 
BETTER BAG PERFORMANCE? 


Bemis 


EXTENSIBLE 
Multiwalls 


They are better than conventional multi- 
walls because they are shock-resistant. 
Two years of use prove that breakage is 
greatly minimized. And they frequently 
cost less because the greater strength may 


let you use a lighter basis weight bag. 


Now, Bemis is also offering you extensi- 
ble multiwalls with bleached or semi- 
bleached kraft. 


Bemis pioneered extensible multiwalls. 
We have had longer experience with them 
than any other bag maker. You can profit 
by that experience. Get in touch with 

your Bemis man... he’ll be 


glad to work with you. 


packaging ideas are born 


GENERAL OFFICES—408-N Pine Street 
St. Louis 2 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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They are better than conventional multi- 
walls because they are shock-resistant. 
Two years of use prove that breakage is 
greatly minimized. And they frequently 
cost less because the greater strength may 


let you use a lighter basis weight bag. 


Now, Bemis is also offering you extensi- 
ble multiwalls with bleached or semi- 
bleached kraft. 


Bemis pioneered extensible multiwalls. 
We have had longer experience with them 
than any other bag maker. You can profit 
by that experience. Get in touch with 
your Bemis man... he’ll be 


glad to work with you. 
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Safe Fumigant U: 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Kans 
State University was host recen 
to a conference to encourage S8é 
use of fumigants 

The conference was held at the | 
quest of the Kansas State Board 
Health and the Kansas Departmse 
of Labor due to increasing conce 
over deaths and injuries to health 
the result of improper handling 4 
use of fumigants 

Others joining in sponsoring | 
conference were Kansas State U 
versity and the Kansas Grain 
Feed Dealers Assn. Around 300 
tended. 

Harold L. Smith, state commissi 
er of labor, ind'cated his departme! 
concern for the protection of works 
and said he favored an educatio 
approach, in preference to regulat 
measures to bring about safer fu 
gation procedures. 

It is dangerous to depend u 
odor of the fumigant as a warn! 
Dr. W. F. von Oettingen, autho! 
on effects of industrial chemicals 
human health, told the confere! 
Dr. von Oettingen, consultant to 
Public Health Service, Bethesda, | 
warned that some fumigants 
practically odorless and said a | 
son tends to become less aware ol 
odor after he has smelled it fo 
short while. Some fumigants are 
sorbed through the skin, so breatl 
is not the only way a man may 
poisoned. 

No Alcohol 

There should be no alcohol | 
sumption before, during or follov 
use of carbon tetrachloride and o 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, Dr. 
Oettingen emphasized. He said | 
and kidney damage is greatly 
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Safe Fumigant Use 


MANHATTAN, 
State University 
to a conference 
use of fumigants. 

The conference was held at the re- 
quest of the Kansas State Board of 
Health and the Kansas Department 
of Labor due to increasing concern 
over deaths and injuries to health as 
the result of improper handling and 
use of fumigants. 

Others joining 


KANSAS—Kansas 
was host recently 
to encourage safe 


in sponsoring the 
conference were Kansas State Uni- 
versity and the Kansas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. Around 300 at- 
tended. 

Harold L. Smith, state commission- 
er of labor, ind'cated his department’s 
concern for the protection of workers, 
and said he favored an educational 
approach, in preference to regulatory 
measures to bring about safer fumi- 
gation procedures. 

It is dangerous to depend upon 
odor of the fumigant as a warning, 
Dr. W. F. von O¢cettingen, authority 
on effects of industrial chemicals on 
human health, told the conference. 
Dr. von Oettingen, consultant to the 
Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md., 
warned that some fumigants are 
practically odorless and said a per- 
son tends to become less aware of an 
odor after he has smelled it for a 
short while. Some fumigants are ab- 
sorbed through the skin, so breathing 
is not the only way a man may be 
poisoned. 

No Alcohol 


There should be no alcohol con- 
sumption before, during or following 
use of carbon tetrachloride and other 
chlorinated hydrocarbons, Dr. von 
Oettingen emphasized. He said liver 
and kidney damage is greatly in- 
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Is Meeting Subject 


creased when these two are mixed in 
the body. 

Common errors in use of gas masks 
and other safety devices were pointed 
out by S. J. Pearce, chief of the 
health research branch of the US. 
Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh. Among 
these was a worker wearing a dust 
mask for fumigation work, using the 
wrong kind of cartridge in his mask 
not designed for a particular fumi- 
gant, using a cartridge which was no 
longer effective, using old masks that 
leak or do not fit. He said there also 
is a danger of entering gas concentra- 
tions higher than any gas mask can 
take care of. 

Among others appearing on the 
program were James M. Sheehan of 
the Kansas Inspection Bureau, To- 
peka, who spoke on safe storage of 
fumigants; Dr. Geoffrey Martin, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Kansas State 
Board of Health, who reviewed sta- 
tistics on deaths and health injuries 
produced by fumigation accidents in 
Kansas, and George B. Wagner, The 
Pillsbury Co., and William Schoen- 
herr of Lauhoff Grain Co., who dis- 
cussed methods of handling and ap- 
plying fumigants safely. 

Those from K-State appearing on 
the program included Herbert Knut- 
son, conference chairman; C. C. Roan; 
W. Keith Whitney and Arthur D. 
Weber. 
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Elevator Purchased 


TOLEDO — Mid-States Terminals, 
Inc., a Toledo enterprise formed by 
five midwestern grain marketing co- 
operatives, has purchased the 400,000- 
bu. B&O elevator at Toledo from Nor- 
ris Grain Co. 
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Milled from choice spring wheat 
under modern laboratory super- 
vision for particular bakers—aged 
—aerated—bulk or sack loading. 


Quality Flour for 59 Years 
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LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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NEW SUPERINTENDENT — Jack 
Perkins, formerly head miller for the 
“B” mills of General Mills, Inc., at 
Buffalo, has been appointed milling 
superintendent of the company’s Buf- 
falo flour mill. Mr. Perkins began his 
career with General Mills at Okla- 
homa City in 1943. He served as mill- 
ing superintendent at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, and plant superintendent at 
El Reno, Okla., before receiving his 
Buffalo assignment. He has also 
served as milling specialist at Gen- 
eral Mills’ central research labora- 
tories and its general office in Min- 
neapolis. 





Kroger Sales Down 


CINCINNATI—Sales of the Kro- 
ger Co. for the fifth four-week period 
ended May 21, 1960, totaled $147,- 
087,589, a decrease of $6,744 from 
sales of $147,094,333 for the corre- 
sponding four-week period a year ago. 

Cumulative sales for the first five 
periods of 1960 totaled $718,281,409, 
a decrease of $6,164,457 from sales 
of $724,445,866 for the same five pe- 
riods in 1959. 

Average number of Kroger stores 
in operation during the period was 
1,378, compared with 1,412 during the 
1959 fifth period, a decrease of 2%. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-— 

VOLUME INCREASES 

FARGO, N.D. — The volume of 
grain shipped by truck from country 
elevators to first destinations in- 
creased from 5% in 1956 to 7% in 
1957, and jumped to 14% in 1958, 
according to a research study by the 
Agricultural Economics Department 
Col- 





at North Dakota Agricultural 
lege. 
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Southern Bakeries 
Buys Florida Plant; 


Total Now Nineteen 


ATLANTA—Southern Bakeries Co. 
has announced purchase of its 19th 
plant, Chidlow Baking Co. at Tampa, 
Fla. Ogden A. Geilfuss, president, 
says that the plant will operate as a 
separate division to bake _ special- 
formula high-protein, gluten and 
other health-type breads. 

A special display rack will enable 
stores throughout Florida to have 
their own separate “Health Breads” 
department to meet fast-growing de- 
mand for specialty breads. 

The Chidlow plant was organized 
in 1926 by the late Dr. David Chid- 
low, pioneer baking scientist, who also 
founded the nation’s first bakery 
science technical school, the Chidlow 
Institute of Chicago. It was the fore- 
runner of the American Institute of 
Baking which still serves the indus- 
try. 

Mrs. Dorothy Chidlow has operated 
the Tampa company since her hus- 
band’s death in 1939. She will remain 
with Southern Bakeries as a con- 
sultant. Gerald Hendrix, a graduate 
of Florida State University School of 
Baking, has been named plant man- 
ager. 

Mrs. Chidlow’s career as general 
manager of the bakery company was 
featured in a recent edition of 
“Who’s Who in American Women.” 
The 1955 Encyclopedia of American 
Biographies describes the _ experi- 
ments of David and Dorothy Chidlow 
and their nutritional research into 
grains, yeast products and baking 
formulas. Originally a medical stu- 
dent at the University of Edinburg, 
Dr. Chidlow later changed to food 
chemistry. 
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E. C. JOHNSON DIES 
BOSTON Edwin Clifford John- 
son, chairman of the board of the 
H. A. Johnson Co., died recently. Mr. 
Johnson was for many years a mem- 
ber of the New England Bakers Assn. 
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® Domestic and Export Millers. 

© Experienced in all types of bulk delivery. 
© New . . . complete quality control and 
baked products laboratory. 
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Spokane Mill 
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1464 N, W, Front Avenue, Portland 8, Oregon 
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for macaroni industry. 
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NEW BEMIS PLANT—The above illustration is from an engineer’s sketch 
of new 155,000-sq.-ft. Bemis Bro. Bag Co. plant under construction in 
Newark, Cal., near San Francisco. The plant is expected to be completed by 
Aug. 31, 1960, and to begin production by that time or shortly thereafter. 


Modern Plant of Bemis Bag Nearing 
Completion in Newark, California 


ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
has announced that construction of 
its new 155,000-sq.-ft. bag manufac- 
turing plant in Newark, Cal. is 
scheduled for completion on Aug. 31 
of this year. 

The new plant a modern, one- 
story facility—is being built on a 17- 
acre site in the San Francisco Bay 
area. It was designed by the Oakland 
engineering firm, J. Y. Long Co., and 
the general contractors are Haas & 
Haynie, of San Francisco. 

Of concrete tilt-up wall construc- 
tion, the plant will include 5,000 sq. 
ft. of office space, 90,000 sq. ft. for 
manufacturing, and a warehouse and 
shipping area of 60,000 sq. ft. Plant- 
side loading facilities will accommo- 
date seven trucks and four railroad 
cars, and a parking area is being sur- 
faced for about 95 automobiles. 

Bem's will employ some 200 people 




















“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 
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in the new plant, manufacturing bur- 
lap, cotton, and waterproof lami- 
nated-textile bags, and multiwall, 
open-mesh and other paper bags. 

The company said the Newark 
plant will be one of the key produc- 
tion units for Bemis on the West 
Coast. The company will begin the in- 
stallation of office and manufactur- 
ing equipment in mid-July and ex- 
pects the plant to be in production 
by late August or early September. 








This will be the fourth new Califor- 
nia plant Bemis has built in the past 
s'x years to serve its expanding West 
Coast operations. 

The company has had a San Fran- 
cisco plant since 1897. The present 
plant at 1000 Sansome St., which was 
built in 1907 following the earth- 
quake, will be sold when the Newark 
facility goes into operation. 
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NEARS COMPLETION 

ST. LOUIS—A 200,000 bu. grain 
elevator designed and constructed by 
the Fruin-Colnon Contracting Co. for 
the Trenton Cooperative Equity Ex- 
change at Trenton, Ill., is about to be 
completed. The elevator is entirely of 
cement and steel, with additional 
storage in bins constructed in the 
space separating the main cylindrical 
bins of the elevator. Provisions are 
such that large pits are not necessary 
to provide economical elevating ca- 
pacity. 
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RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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they made pesticides and farm equipment.” Kee 
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“Make just about every fumigant you're 
likely to use. Been in the business for 
years...used to call 'em Westvaco Grain 
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“Surprised | never heard of 'em!” \ 7, 
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“You probably use 'em. FMC sells their 
fumigant mostly through local distributors 
who use private labels.” 
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“Why's that?” 


“Figure local people can give us faster 
service and recommend formulations, dos- 
ages and application methods to suit our 
specific conditions. Saves us money, too.” 
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“Good thinking! I'll ask my distributor 
about FMC Grain Fumigants today!” 





If you want a grain fumigant... 


that’s backed by the research and resources of a 
major chemical producer... 


with a diversified line to meet every requirement... 


and sold through local suppliers familiar with your 
special needs... 


write us for the name of the distributor in your area! 


Putting Ideas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Chior-Alkali Division 


General Sales Offices: 
161 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 
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MNF Assists 
In Strontium 90 
Scientific Studies 


CHICAGO — Strontium 90, one of 
the byproducts of H-bomb tests capa- 
ble of producing bone cancer and leu- 
kemia when ingested by human be- 
ings in sufficient quantity, has for 
several months been the subject of 
“scare stories” across the nation. The 
Millers National Federation main- 
tains that all these stories of neces- 
sity were based on insufficient or in- 
accurate information since certain 
aspects of the problem simply were 
not understood even by those best 
informed. 

One of the biggest areas of mis- 
understanding had to do with stron- 
tium 90 contamination of wheat. Gov- 
ernment scientific studies showed 
many wheat samples to contain more 
than the maximum permissible con- 
centration (MPC) which formerly 
was 80 micromicrocuries per kilo- 
gram. The fact that wheat is not 
eaten as a whole grain was conven- 





“VENEZIA” 
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No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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iently ignored by many writers. 

With the assistance of MNF and 
other groups, the Atomic Energy 
Commission and Food and Drug Ad- 
mininstration obtained samples of the 
various milling fractions for testing. 
The results show extremely low con- 
centrations in patent flour and in- 
creasingly higher concentrations in 
shorts, germ and bran. 

Even this information is not too 
meaningful unless it can be related 
to average daily human consumption 
of the various milling fractions and 
then be added to the strontium 90 
intake of the U.S. population from 
all other dietary sources. 


This is exactly what has been done 
by the U.S. Public Health Service 
and FDA. The results were an- 
nounced recently by Sec. Flemming 
of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. In spite of the 
fact that the government has re- 
duced the maximum permissible con- 
centration from 80 to 33, Sec. Flem- 
ming stated “The strontium 90 intake 
of the U.S. population from all di- 
etary sources at present does not 
constitute a public health hazard 
warranting any regulatory action.” 
This is based on the finding that the 
average diet contains only 12.1 micro- 
microcuries of strontium 90, well 
below the MPC of 33. Furthermore, 
scientific evidence indicates that con- 
tamination of foodstuffs has been de- 
creasing steadily and will continue 
to do so because of the cessation of 
nuclear testing. 
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BREAD PRICES RISE 
WINNIPEG — The price of bread 
advanced 1¢ per 1-lb. loaf here recent- 
ly. The increase was attributed to 
greater operating costs. 
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Buffalo Grain Men Fear $600,000 
Annual Loss from Storage Rate Cut 


BUFFALO — Elevator operators 
here contend that Buffalo’s grain in- 
terests stand to lose at least $600,000 
annually when rates for storage of 
government surplus grain are reduced 
about 3¢ bu. July 1. Buffalo’s eleva- 
tors hold 20 million bushels of U.S.- 
owned grain. 

The 19% slash in rates, from about 
16%¢ bu. annually to about 13%¢, 
comes as a second blow to the Buffalo 
grain business, which is suffering 
from a loss of export trade to ships 
using the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Elevator operators declare they 
have little choice but to go along 
with the Commodity Credit Corp.’s 
decision to cut rates, although some 
describe it as “election-year econom- 
ics” and indicate their response is a 
matter of “going along with the 
crowd for now.” 

Quitting storage of government 
grain, and possibly closing down ele- 
vators as a result, is not the answer, 
most operators point out. There are 
taxes to be paid and there is a tre- 
mendous investment in the elevators. 

The decline in export grain ship- 
ments out of Buffalo, along with the 
cut in storage rates, has resulted in 
a reduction in the grain storage ca- 
pacity of at least one company here. 

Cargill, Inc., which does a big gov- 
ernment storage job in its 7,500,000- 
bu. Electric elevator and 3,250,000-bu. 
Superior Elevator, bought three bulk 
cargo vessels in 1955 to increase stor- 
age capacity. Two recently were sold. 

The one remaining, the Harry R. 
Jones, is idle in the city ship canal. 
A company spokesman said present 
plans are to “let it sit there.” 


Still Hopeful 

Grain elevator interests said they 
still are hopeful that new talks with 
government representatives, once the 
national elections are over, will re- 
sult in “more realistic rates and reg- 
ulations.”’ Particularly distasteful to 
the industry are regulations which 
hold the elevator operators responsi- 
ble for breakage of corn and soybeans. 

The amount of government grain 
stored in Buffalo has been holding 


around the 20 million-bushel mark for 
some time. 

During the past year only very 
small quantities of government grain 
in storage at Buffalo have been sold 
by the CCC, either for export or do- 
mestic consumption. 

Most stored grain is from the Mid- 
west, predominantly corn. Grain from 
the Northwest, with the shift in ship- 
ment patterns to the Seaway and the 
Mississippi, seldom moves into Buf- 
falo now. Once much of it did. 

Meanwhile, export grain shipments 
out of Buffalo continue to lag, large- 
ly because of all-water shipments 
over the Seaway from upper lakes 
areas. 

Export shipments from Buffalo 
since the navigation season began 
two months ago totaled 100,000 bu. 
loaded out via railroad and 46,071 via 
the state barge canal. 

Export grain sent from Buffalo 
once was as high as 60 million bush- 
els annually, and averaged 40 million 
bushels over the years before Missis- 
sippi barges and the Seaway ocean 
ships captured the export business. 
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NEW ZEALAND REQUEST 

WELLINGTON — Bakers in New 
Zealand are asking the government 
to buy at least 10% of the country’s 
hard wheat needs from U.S. The bak- 
ers have been unhappy with the qual- 
ity of domestic flour. New Zealand 
wheats are high yielding but low in 
protein. 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 





DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph Mo. ADams 3-6161 











FAMILY FLOUR 





ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE ® 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 























Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against ‘All Risks 


Chicago + New York + Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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Every 
baker 
wants 
unifor 
flour... 


TEMPERATURE controlled roll setting helps soc can women” 


keep the milling process uniform at Atkinson. ATKINSON MILLING Co. 
Old-fashioned hand testing years ago gave way MINNEAPOLIS 


to dial reading. Result, precise adjustment that BIN\ #7" 
spells accurate milling and uniform flour. Lys AGED 


*Reg. U.S, Pat, Off, 
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June 


June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting ; 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

June 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; California State 
Polytechnic College; San Luis Obis- 
po, Calif.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, California. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec, Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 

July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


August 
August 18—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers; Denver, Colo- 


rado; sec, John Streit, Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., Denver. 


September 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 11-18—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Sept. 183—Bakers Courtesy Club of 
Pittsburgh, annual bakers clinic and 
tri-state convention; Webster Hall 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., John P. 
Byrnes, 1133 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 15-16—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., 1960 Virginia Bakers Con- 
ference; Williamsburg Lodge, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia; sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 South 12th Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 16-17—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers; Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Illinois; sec., G. 
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J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** yep" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


MQ. 














Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OFFICES ALSO: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 





RIVER-RAIL ELEVATOR AT KANSAS CITY 





Elevators in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Colorado, 
South Dakota, lowa and Oklahoma 


Bartlett 
pe, 


MERCHANTS 
SINCE 1907 


BAltimore 1-1212 








Edward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. 
Belting Co., Chicago. 

Sept. 16-17—District 1, Association 
of Operative Millers; Rambler Hotel, 
Hutchinson, Kansas; sec., Richard 
Magerkurth, C-G-F Grain Co., To- 
peka, Kansas. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall outing and meeting; start- 
ing at 5 p.m., Sept. 18, ending after 
breakfast Sept. 21, Arrowhead Lodge, 
Lake Ozark, Mo.; sec., George H. Bu- 
ford, 2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 
2, Kansas. 

Sept. 21-23—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Penn 
Harris, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Donald 
W. Parke, P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 22-23—Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn., annual meeting; Hidden 
Valley, Gaylord, Mich.; sec., C. D. 
McKenzie, Jr., P.O. Box 35, Owosso, 
Mich. 

Sept. 23-24— District 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Aladdin 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George 
Smutny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Sept. 24-26—Southwest Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention; Herring 
Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P. O. Box 127, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Sept. 30-Oct 1—District 9, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers; Benjamin 


Franklin Hotel, Seattle, Wash.; sec., 
Richard Schmidt, Centennial Mills, 
Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


October 


Oct. 2—Kansas Bakers Association, 
annual fall meeting; Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren M. 
Burke, 32382 Roanoke Rd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 7-8—District 3, Association of 
Operative Millers; Severin Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; sec., John Money, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours Co. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














To insure uniformity 


Hing 


You can’t buy a better flour 


Or receive better service 





To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


FLOUR 


Or get a better value 
° Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


° 


a 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Oct. 22—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers; Lenox Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. Kehr, Kres- 
silk Products, Inc., Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 24—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., annual convention; Hotel Strat- 
ford, Bridgeport, Conn.; sec., Charles 
Barr, 584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 
16, Conn. 

Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston Salem, N C.; sec., J. 
L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
5435 Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 4-5—District 13, Association 
of Operative Millers; Palliser Hotel, 
Calgary, Alta., Canada; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Company, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. 

Nov. 5-6—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Town House, 
Omaha, Neb.; sec., Louis F. O’konski, 
Jdr., Standard Brands, Inc., 1806 Chi- 
cago St., Box 1042, Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 11-12—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers; Ben Lomond 
Hotel, Ogden, Utah; sec., Joseph J. 
Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Wil- 
liam E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 


Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD, 
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December 


Dec. 10—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


1961 


January 


Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; sec., Clark L. Coffman, 
Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 29-31—Potoemac States Bakers 
Assn., 45th annual winter convention; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md.; sec., Edwin ©. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Building, Baltimore, Md. 


February 


Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of 
Carolinas, annual stag outing; The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac 


Inscoe, V. C. Ambler Co., Paris, 
Texas. 
April 

April 16-19—Associated Retail 


Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion; Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illi- 
nois; sec., Miss Trudy Schurr, 731-35 
W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago. 

April 23-28—Grain Elevator & 
Processing Superintendents, annual 
convention; Baker Hotel, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas; sec., George M. Clark, 
1115 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, 


May 


May Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show; Hotel Pick- 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.;  sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


October 


Oct. 7-12—1961 Baking Industry 
Exposition; Convention Hall, Atlan- 
tic City, N.J.; sec.-treas., Harold 
Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 


92.95 


Ad het 


Equipment Firm Names 


National Sales Manager 


CLEVELAND—Don E. Reed, who 
has represented the Triumph division 
of the C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. in 
Ohio and Indiana 
on a manufactur- 
er’s agency basis 
has been appoint- 


ed national sales ¥ 
manager of Tri- | 
umph_ products, 
according toa 
company an- 
nouncement. 

Mr. Reed’s en- 


tire adult life has 
been spent in the 
grain and feed in- 
dustry. For 10 years he was with the 
Greenwich Mill & Elevator Co., and 
is a former sales manager of the 
Shelby Manufacturing Co. Since 1956 
he has been a manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative for grain dryers, conveyors 
and other equipment, including the 
entire Triumph line of corn shellers, 
corn cleaners, cob blowers and all 
Triumph accessory mill and elevator 
equipment including spouting, elbows, 
valves, cob crushers, ear corn crush- 
ers, truck hoists, pit screws, distribu- 
tor heads and other products. 

Mr. Reed will continue to make his 
home in Sidney, Ohio, but can be con- 
tacted through the main office of the 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. in Cleve- 
land. 


Don E. Reed 
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SERVICE ® 
where 


GRAIN 





New York Memphis 
Chicago Enid 

St. Louis New Orleans 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
— Portland 
Toledo Phoenix ’ 
Columbus San Francisco 
Norfolk Los Angeles 
Nashville Vancouver, B.C. 
Louisville Winnipeg, Man. 









TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS fs 


Chicago Nashville 

St. Louis Louisville 

Kansas City Memphis 

Omaha Enid 

Minneapolis New Orleans 

Buffalo Galveston § 
at Houston 

Columbus Ft. Worth 

Norfolk Portiand 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 
FROM 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 
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GRAIN 


_ MINNEAPOLIS 








VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYBEANS 


Founded 1852 
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FLAX 


DULUTH 

















































TERMINAL 
LOCATIONS 


8,500,000 
BUSHEL 
CAPACITY 


‘KAN 


MO. 
SAS CITY 
‘ : 
OKLA. 
ARK. 


























20 W. 9TH STREET - 








LING WHEAT seRvict 


W: CAN draw from the whole expanse 
of the entire hard winter wheat area—from 
Nebraska to Texas—tapping those sections 
specially blessed by Nature any year. Our 
terminals are strategically located to serve 
you from your favored area. With a milling 
background, our wheat buyers are skilled in 
picking just the right wheats to meet your 


needs. Call us. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


> Flour Mills of America 


INCORPORATED 4 
GRAIN DIVISION 


* BA 1-2006 








There like 


0 Business 





FLOUR 
BUSOIMESS 


Not for nothing was one of the 
patriarchal processors of wheat known 
as “The Jolly Miller of Dee.” Millers 
have as hearty a sense of humor as 
any other businessmen and the stories 
of happenings in the milling game are 
legion. They never cease to poke fun 
at themselves and this column will 
seek to record that humor. 


Take the story of the relatively new 
and bright young accountant whose 
acquaintanceship with milling tech- 
nology and particularly the composi- 
tion of wheat was extremely meager. 
Ever alert, he noticed that purity 
germ sold for about $8 cwt. whereas 
flour was selling for about $5.50. So 
he used up many hours of his own 
and company time to prepare a well- 
documented presentation to show how 
much better off the company would 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 








A flour specially milled for 
the Southern housewife. 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 
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BBB III I 
THE NEW LOOK 


* 


On July 11, THE Northwestern 
MILLER will appear in a new dress. 
it will be more convenient to han- 
dle—the page size will be smaller 
— and streamlined presentation 
will give the reader all he needs 
to know speedily and succinctly. 
Color will be freely used to high- 
light important points, statistical 
tables and charts. One major im- 
provement of interest to the reader 
will be the adoption of a new type 
face which will be easier to read. 
That type face is used in the ac- 
companying article. The article it- 
self is typical of those scheduled 
to appear in the future back- 
grounding developments impor- 
tant to the grain, flour milling and 
baking trades. 


OPP PPP PPP 


be if it ran the mills 100% on the 
production of germ. 


Sounds a bit like the salesman who 
called up to ask if the mill was run- 
ning and could they make him some 
bran. 


Diversification is the big thing in 
the milling business today. Milling 
firms are producing all sorts of prod- 
ucts, many of them bearing no rela- 
tionship to flour. We hear that one 
leading firm has hired Prof. Prampti, 
the internationally famous globulist, 
formerly of Budapest, Hungary, as a 
consultant. The professor, it may or 
may not be recalled, came into prom- 
inence during World War II when 
there was a severe shortage of ma- 
terials for instruments. Prof. Prampti 
helped the cause by making bubbles 
for spirit levels out of the bubbles in 
his fish pond. 


He has now perfected the process 








HUBBARD FLOURS 
Quality Since 1879 


HUBBARD MILLING CO.—MANKATO, MINN. 
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Our brands have become identified with quality the world over 


Extensive experience top 
pg BAK 
+ uniformity and 


wheats 


from Montana, Idaho, “Washington 
mill on the West Coast means — 


ighest quality. 


ORIGINATORS OF THE EFFICIENT AND ECONOMICAL BULK-PAK FLOUR BIN 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., Seattle, 


U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


60 East 42nd St 


Brsesereness Sacer 25 He 
ma ow 
—"r 2S 
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CLIFF H. MORRIS 
Eastern Representative 


New York City 


~ Hera dhen dh anthcans > 


to allow large scale production and 
to use a mill by-product at the same 
time. The professor is collecting the 
bubbles from the wheat washers at 
his new employer’s plant and these 
are said to be the latest thing in spirit 
levels. 

But that’s not all. He is now work- 
ing behind locked laboratory doors 
on a patent for dehydrating the foam 
generated by the washers. And millers 
have never known what to do with 
this foam. Prof. Prampti expects to 
evolve a new hormone from the de- 
hydrated foam which will be sold to 
the medicated feed industry. 


Dell Pratt, retired president of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, and a good Pillsbury man, 
tells this one against himself. Going 
up to Canada for an AACC meeting, 
he was given the usual cross-examin- 
ation by the polite Canadian customs 
officer, and the conversation went 
like this: 

Where are you going? 

Toronto. 

How long are you going to be there? 

Forty eight hours. 

What are you going for? 

To make a speech. 

What? Talk for 48 hours? 


And how many times has the boss 
salesman called up the mill and said: 
“Just let us run one more full week 
until we’re all caught up, then you 
can fumigate to your heart’s content.” 
Or this one: “Gee, boss, I’m sorry. 
That choke-up happened just while 
we were changing clothes. * 
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Warner Black Named 
Divisional Manager 


Of Sales Training 


MINNEAPOLIS—wWarner J. Black 
has been named to the newly-created 
position of manager, sales training, 
for the Pillsbury Co.’s bakery flour, 
bakery mix and institutional products 
divisions. 

Mr. Black has been associated with 
the firm’s industrial area since join- 
ing the company six years ago. His 
most recent assignment was that of 
territory salesman in Rochester, N.Y. 

George Pillsbury, vice president, 
said the continued expansion of prod- 
uct lines and the addition and pro- 
motion of personnel were responsible 
for the new headquarters Losition. 
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QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 
GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
onnid, Minn. 








NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 4,700,000 Bus. 
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OINES 


MILLING CQO. 


KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


Boston Office: 


SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING 
CORPORATION 


Chicago Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY 


35,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY 
15,000,000 BU. STORAGE 


Mills at— 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, 
ATCHISON, McPHERSON 
AND TOPEKA, KANSAS 














The wheat harvest is on, thousands of com- 
bines moving into fields of golden grain. 
Right on the spot, too, are Pillsbury’s 
wheat scouts—gathering samples, rushing 
them to the nearest Pillsbury laboratory. 
There, chemists and technicians work around 
the clock, experimentally milling and baking 


the samples. Their findings are speeded 
back to our grain buyers, who quickly buy 
only those crops which will measure up to 
Pillsbury’s standards of quality—those which 
will insure uniform performance. (We share 
- this information with our customers through 
“frequent up-to-the-minute bulletins.) 










Good bread 


is made from 
wheat that’s 
well bred 








By working so closely with wheat breed- 
ers in a continuing effort to develop new and 
improved varieties of wheat, Pillsbury makes 
certain that only the BEST of every harvest, 
year after year, goes into the flour you use. 


Pillsbury @ does it 
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April Canadian Wheat Flour Output Canadian Flour Production Cumulative 


April, 1960 Comparison 


Over 1959, But Sharply Below March we : 


THOUSAND MILLION 

TORONTO—The output of wheat 30,245,000 cwt., compared with 29,- 2000 a0} 
flour in Canada for April, 1960, 891,000 cwt., produced during the ; 

amounted to 3,141,000 cwt., rep- similar period of the previous crop 
resenting an increase of 1% over = year. 

the April, 1959, output of 3,110,- 
000 cwt., but 9% below the March, 
1960, figure of 3,462,000 cwt, and 
the 10-year (1950-1959) average 
production for the month of April 
of 3,453,000 cwt. 


Ontario winter wheat flour produc- 
tion for the first nine months of the 
current crop year totaled 1,834,000 
cwt., compared with 2,021,000 cwt. 
milled during the August-April peri- 
od of the 1958-59 crop year. 

Ontario winter wheat flour included Mill operation for April, 1960, av- 
in the quantity produced in April, eraged 74.1% of capacity when com- 
1960, amounted to 188,000 ewt., com- puted on a 25-day working period in 
pared with 200,000 cwt. of this type the month and a daily capacity of 
milled during April, 1959. 169,000 cwt. Mills reporting in March, 

Production of wheat flour during 1960, averaged 75.5% of capacity for 
the first nine months (August-April) a 27-day working period and a daily 
of the current crop year amounted to capacity of 170,000 cwt. 


Wheat milled for flour in April, Canadian Flour Exports Cumulative 
1960, amounted to 7,072,000 bu., ex- April, 1960 Comparison 


30} 
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ceeding by 1% the 6,994,000 bu 
REMEMB milled in April, 1959. Ontario winter 
wheat included in the April, 1960, to- 
TO ORDER tal of milled wheat amounted to 446,- 
000 bu., compared with 468,000 bu. 
of this type milled in April, 1959. 
Total wheat milled for flour for the THOUSAND MILLION 
HASE first nine months of the current crop a ofl See 
year amounted to 68,526,000 bu., 1% 
greater than the 67,666,000 bu. milled 
in the same period of the previous BY y 
AG crop year. Of the quantity of wheat Pas 
milled during the first nine months Y y AV 
me P of the current Crop year, 4,316,000 
; None Better! bu. were Ontar'o winter wheat. Dur- dots , ry 
ing the similar period of the previous 


° 








All Grades 


Q J fe) 
Aug S 0 N 0. J F M 


4 M J July 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal ea —— lO 00+ everege 1949-20—1950-89 ome 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY mommeemnses to pes | 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
































crop year, 4,807,000 bu. Ontario win- 























ter wheat were milled. YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
| 
Wheat Stocks LA GRANGE FLOURS 
“ROCK RIVER” ee . *e@°° “OLD TIMES” Stocks of wheat for flour in mill BULK OR SACK LOADING 
RYE BLODGETT Ss RYE BUCK WHEAT bins as at the close of business April LA GRANGE MILLS | 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 30, 1960, amounted to 2,397,000 bu., RED WING, MINNESOTA | 
—Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 of which 918,000 bu. were Ontario : 
winter wheat. Mill stocks of wheat 
FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











for flour at the end of April, 1959, 
were 1,938,000 bu., of which 719,000 Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 
bu. were Ontario winter wheat. 

According to preliminary figures, Plain and Self-Rising 
wheat flour exports during April, ® *a4: 
1960, amounted to 1,090,269 cwt., King Milling Company 
compared with a revised figure for LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
April, 1959, of 1,329,267 ecwt. Total 
flour exports for the first nine months 
of the current crop year amounted to 
11,952,142 cwt., compared with a re- 


vised figure of 11,767,114 ewt. for THE KANSAS 
pr mtg may period of the pre- MILLING co. 


Millfeed production for April, 1960, WICHITA 
at 53,000 tons, was comprised of bran, MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
24090 tors; shorts, 23,000 tons, and 
middlings, 6,000 tons. Total millfeed 
production for the first nine months 
of the current crop year amounted A ® 
to 512,000 tons, 3% over the 498,000 FOR WANT-AD RESULTS: 


tons produced during the correspond- The Rorthwestern Miller 
ing period of the 1958-59 crop year. 
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WM KELLY: 


MILLING 
IN GLOLMIIZAN 
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That so many bakers are loyal to KELLY’S FAMOUS 
year in and year out is proof positive that KELLY’S 
FAMOUS is loyal to principle of top quality all the 
time. That is the only kind of basis on which a baker can 
build a permanent bread business, and he can have no 


better partner in achieving that goal than the goodness 
of KELLY’S FAMOUS. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,500 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,600,000 Bus. 
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Fishers 50th... and It Was a Gala Event! 





FISHER FLOURING CELEBRATES—0O. D. Fisher, chairman of the board, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, was honored on the 50th anniversary of 
the mill’s founding at the annual June banquet meeting of the firm’s 25-Year 
Club. Building of the mill was started in 1910 on land then considered waste 
tidelands, but a year later the first sack of flour left the plant. At the upper 
left Thomas Wood, former purchasing agent, now retired, is shown with D. 
R. Fisher, vice president; J. S. Davis, vice president-sales manager of the 
bakery division; John L. Locke, president; O. D, Fisher, and special guest 
Joshua Green, Sr. (All identifications are from left to right.) Each lady pres- 
ent was honored with an orchid, At the upper right Avis Larson receives 
her orchid from Lucy Blockley. Miss Larson, assistant in Fisher’s Grocery 
Products Division, is 1960 “Seattle Business Woman of the Year.” At the 


25-Year Club Helps Observe Half Century of Progress 


lower left are Hilda Lee, Helen Stewart (retired), Mae Fogarty, Lucy Block- 
ley, Rowena Brock and Ragna Ross, with the firm’s 50th anniversary cake. At 
the lower right Mr. Green, a Seattle banker who started his career at the same 
time as O. D. Fisher, was a surprise guest. He is pictured with Mr. Fisher and 
Harold Herzog, 1959 president of the 25-Year Club and warehouse superin- 
tendent. Attendance at the banquet totaled 107. Total membership is 162, of 
which 99 are active and the remainder retired. Management sponsored the 
banquet, complete with professional entertainment, the orchids, printed pro- 
grams and the menu. Mr. Locke and O. D. Fisher welcomed new 25-Year 
Club members, whose 1960 officers are Ken Mead, warehouse foreman, presi- 
dent; Allen Petty, accountant, first vice president; George Sarkies, chemist, 
second vice president, and Mae Fogarty, multilith operator, secretary. 













POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


We admit that we are a “conservative” 
milling company and most of our trade 
is with “conservative” bakers. POLAR 
BEAR flour likewise is “conservative,” 
reliable, dependable, sure. We invite 
the favor of bakers who want no un- 
certainties about the flour they use. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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FAO Issues Call for Increased World 


Consumption of Grain Products 


WASHINGTON —A call for in- 
creased consumption of grains—still 
the major source of good in the world 
—was made by the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations, B. R. Sen, director general. 
Opening the fifth session of the FAO 
group on grains, he said that a new 
record of nearly one thousand million 
tons was reached in the current crop 
year and that global production was 
“increasing more rapidly than had 
been assumed” when the group first 
met. This increase was “particularly 
striking for coarse grains, especially 
maize,” bringing a fresh set of prob- 
lems to the fore. 

Although consumption was increas- 
ing, Mr. Sen said, the carry-over 
stocks would be almost certainly 
much larger at the end of the cur- 
rent crop year than they had been 
at the beginning. Part of these stocks 
constituted a very desirable kind of 
world food reserve. But, he empha- 
sized, “It is desirable that the grains 
grown should be put into consump- 
tion rather than continue to accumu- 
late in storage beyond the levels need- 
ed for reserves.’ Mr. Sen said that 
the world grain situation was of 
paramount importance and studies by 
the group of medium and long term 
trends were valuable to guide govern- 
ments in formulating national policies 
and they would provide background 
material for FAO’s Freedom-from- 
Hunger Campaign. 

He pointed out that national grain 
policies cover all grains and specific 
measures which nominally referred 
to only one particular kind of grain 
were bound to affect others also. He 
recalled that in its previous discus- 





Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


















sion the group had indicated that one 
way to ensure greater consumption 
of grains might well lie in the in- 
creased use of livestock products. 

The new studies prepared for the 
group, and above all the results of 
the first two international surveys of 
the utilization of grains, contained 
some striking evidence of the growth 
of this form of consumption. The de- 
mand for livestock products has risen 
rapidly and is likely to go on increas- 
ing, but technological advances in 
production and feeding practices in 
importing countries, as well as their 
price policies, might reduce their de- 
pendence on external sources. 

Mr. Sen said that this and other 
connected problems were there for 
the group to study. For their solution 
and for the evolution of national pol- 
icies which might be of harmonious 
benefit to all, he said, an essential 
factor was international cooperation, 
which the group could provide. 

The group elected Dr. Mario Lar- 
tocia of Italy as chairman. Frank 
Shefrin of Canada and Nazir Ahmed 
of Pakistan were elected vice chair- 
men. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Produce Exchange 


Elects Officers 


NEW YORK — Jakob Isbrandtsen 
was re-elected president and Thomas 
R. Connolly vice president, of the 
New York Produce Exchange at the 
group’s annual election recently. 

Mr. Isbrandtsen is president of Is- 
brandtsen Co., Inc., a shipping firm, 
and Mr. Connolly is manager of the 
New York office of Cargill, Inc. 

Mr. Isbrandtsen served as president 
of the exchange for the past year. 
Mr. Connolly has been a member of 
the group’s board of directors for the 
past six years. 





ELEVATOR BEING BUILT 


PERRY, IOWA—A new 166,000 bu. 
concrete elevator is under construc- 
tion in Rippey, Iowa. It is being built 
by the Farmer Cooperative Co. to 
replace the elevator that burned re- 
cently. Younglove Construction Co., 
Sioux City, estimates that the build- 
ing will be completed by Aug. 15. 
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Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours—''Direct from the Wheat Fields to You" 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, Wyoming . 
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Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 
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FIRM TO EXPAND—tThe pioneer grain and feed firm of Lowell Hoit & 
Co., Chicago, is planning to expand its operations by opening a securities de- 
partment. The firm was founded in 1897. In addition to its main office in the 
Chicago Board of Trade building, the company has branches in Champaign, 
Springfield and Peoria, Ill.; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; St. Louis, and Indianapolis. 
Left to right, in front, are George Miley, son of one of the founders; Virgil 
A. Wiesse, executive vice president, and Daniel F. Hass, manager, securities 
department. To the rear are, left to right, Ralph Seeley, vice president, and 
G. F. Klein, secretary. 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 


Laboratories 


Including 
Pilot Bakery 
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Francis A. Baldauski 


Francis A. Baldauski 


Promoted by Sterwin 


NEW YORK—Francis A. Baldau- 
ski, a graduate chemist on the sales 
staff of Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., has 
been appointed assistant sales man- 
ager, announced William X. Clark, 
vice-president in charge of sales. 

Mr. Baldauski has been a technical 
sales representative for Sterwin in 
the metropolitan New York City area 
since joining the company in March, 
1959. 

As _ assistant manager, Mr. 
Baldauski will supervise the sales of 
Zimco brand lignin vanillin, Parakeet 
brand certified food colors and a 
number of additional Sterwin prod- 
ucts distributed to the general food 
industry. 


sales 


A member of the American Chemi- 
cal Society, American Association of 
Cereal Chemists and the Institute of 
Food Technologists, he was with the 
Sheffield Chemical Division of Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corp. from 
1947 to 1957. He served as a research 
chemist, technical director, and later 
as manager of the sales development 
department. 

Prior to joining Sterwin, Mr. Bal- 
dauski was a development chemist for 
Nopco Chemical Co. He was also as- 
sociated as a research chemist with 
Avoset, Inc., a division of Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories. 

He received his B.S. and M.S. de- 
grees from Pennsylvania State Uni- 
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KNAPPE COMPANY 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. TEL: Redwood 1-3262 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
QUALITY SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
SINCE 1866 
LIGONIER, IND. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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Committee Sets 
Wheat Payment Prices 


TORONTO — The negotiating com- 
mittee set up under the Ontario 
wheat marketing plan (The Miller, 
April 26, page 27) met in Toronto re- 
cently and reached agreement on the 
minimum prices to be paid to the 
wheat producers for wheat grown in 
the province of Ontario harvested in 
1960. Wheat grown in eastern Can- 
ada does not come within the juris- 
diction of the Canadian Wheat Board. 

The minimum price to be paid by a 
dealer or processor to a grower for 


wheat during the year 1960 for Can- 
ada Eastern Winter Wheat Grade 
No. 2 or better and delivered to the 
dealer or processor shall be: 


July, 1960 ...... $1.40 January, 1961 ...$1.48 
August, 1960 ... 1.40 February, 196! .. 1.50 
September, 1960. 1.40 March, 1961 .... 1.50 
October, 1960 .. 1.42 April, 1961 ..... 1.47 
November, 1960 . 1.44 May, 196! ...... 1.44 
December, 1960 . 1.46 June, 1961 ...... 1.41 


less grade and moisture discounts. 


The minimum prices are the same 
as presently prevail for the 1959 
crop, and are subject to authorized 
license fee and Ontario Wheat Pro- 
ducers Marketing Board levy, the 
amount of which will be fixed by the 
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board. During the present crop the 
total license fee and board levy is 
10¢ per bushel, which is deducted by 
the buyer at the time the wheat is 
purchased from the producer, and re- 
mitted by the buyer to the board 
monthly. 

Owing to the short crop harvested 
in 1959, wheat prices have been well 
above the negotiated minimum, and 
the board has not entered the mar- 
ket. Crop conditions are presently 
good, and if the harvest is a normal 
one, the board may be called upon 
to take appropriate action to stabilize 
the price. 
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Si Bill Stewart helps make 
Commander Larabee 





Gatton to Buy fiom 


Bill Stewart is young but as mature as golden 
wheat when heavy heads bend the stalk. His 
youth gives him the drive to stay with the rigs 
as they thunder northward through the ripening 
grain. Maturity gives him the discerning eye 
necessary for his job. Commander Larabee’s 
crop survey moves fast and far . 
ahead of the harvest . . . sometimes abreast of 

it .. . following the mainlines and the spurs. In | 
the wide country, it’s often the prairie-bound 

elevator and the field on the horizon that yields 

the finest grain. 
Like others on Commander’s survey team, Bill 
learned his grains early and well. His dad re- 
members with pride the flashing sparks from 
the straw burner, fork-blistered hands and the 
neck that burned from sun, sweat and chaff. His 
concern for quality is typical of the dozens of 
bronzed Commander Larabee experts whose ex- 
perienced eyes assay the harvest. 


. . sometimes 
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vast . 


DP rrere’s safety in numbers. The grain country is 
. . almost beyond belief. Commander Larabee 
pulls thousands of samples. . 
vault. Central Control lab tests them all for moisture, 
ash, and protein, and for the most important extra of 
Commander Larabee “baking quality,’’ can go back 
at any time to run another check. 


. stores them in this 


Dr! ome 
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rating as a sawfly resistant wheat 
had been over-emphasized. They were 
reassured by the scientists, however, 
that genetic structure of the wheat 
had not changed, and that the weath- 
er in those years had fostered the 
damage. 


Research on Sawfly 
Control Continues, 
Officials Report 


EDMONTON, ALTA.—While tre- 
mendous str'des were made in control 
of the wheat stem sawfly with intro- 
duction of Rescue wheat, information 
continues to build up with a view of 
even better control, officials report. 

In certain years the resistance of 
the variety Rescue fails and the crop 
is cut heavily by the sawfly. As late 
as 1954 farmers feared that Rescue 
was los'ng its potency and that its 


More recent studies at the research 
station in Lethbridge, Alberta, not 
only resulted in determining condi- 
tions of the breakdown, but in pin- 
pointing the critical period of those 
conditions. It is the solidness of the 
stem of Rescue wheat that provides 
the deterrent to sawfly activity. Al- 
though the sawflies still lay their eggs 
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in the stem and many of the eggs 
hatch, few of the resulting larvae 
reach maturity. In the years of saw- 
fly damage to Rescue wheat, the 
stems become hollow and the sawfly 
larvae have little difficulty in reach- 
ing full size and pupating normally 
in the base of the stem. 

A clue appeared when comparing 
performance of Rescue in two wide- 
ly separated areas. On the Regina, 
Saskatchewan, plains Rescue suffered 
severely from the sawfly while in the 
Lethbridge area little damage oc- 
curred. Studies led to a suspicion of 
light conditions and it was found 





SP & yp ERM 


O waite the combines are on the move a good man 
can hook a toe on a tractor lug and learn a lot. Bill 
talks some, but mostly he listens to reports on the 
weather, crop progress, and to predictions as to which 
areas will yield Commander Larabee quality grain. 


Or the grain that counts . . . whether the truck is 
a semi or a one ton pick-up. Here, at Hayes, Kansas, 
Bill pulls a sample. From now on it’s up to the 
laboratory. Quality is double-checked before Com- 
mander buys to be sure top producing counties are 
again on the mark. 


Osu and his freckle-nosed friend will never 
know whether their bread is made from grain 
ripened in the fields near Langdon or Mercer in 


North Dakota . 


. . or whether Nebraska or 


Kansas furnished it. But, they know that if it’s 
bread made from Commander Larabee flour, 
it’s the best. Bill knows, too, that every member 
of the Commander family . . . from field to flour 
... is rightfully proud of his contribution to the 
vigor and strength of the nation . . . and proud 
to help make Commander Larabee better to 


buy from, 


Qe Bill pours his knowledge into a pool of re- 

rts. The big map becomes a living picture of the 
harvest as Commander’s team gathers news from the 
field and plans the buying campaign to obtain grain 
to make the flour we’re proud to sell. 


COMMANDER 
LARRABEE 


Firat in Bakery Flours! 


A DIVISION OF ARCHER*DANIELS-MIDLAND+ MINNEAPOLIS 
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that cloudy weather during a certain 
period of crop growth resulted in 
breakdown of stem solidness and con- 
sequent sawfly damage. From the 
middle of June to the first week in 
July was the important period. 

Small as it is, the wheat stem saw- 
fly keeps engaged a whole battery of 
scientists in an endeavor to better 
check its ravages. Entomologists, 
geneticists, plant physiologists, bio- 
chemists and plant breeders are 
working together with a view to more 
uniform resistance. What we need, 
they say, is a variety that does not 
break down readily, or another source 
of resistance that is not destroyed 
by environment. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Montana Flour Mills 


Gets Building Permit 


GREAT FALLS, MONT.—A $200,- 
000 construction permit, for a new 
feed mill and steel frame warehouse 
for Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, has been approved. 

Hogenson Construction Co., Minne- 
apolis, specialist in construction of 
elevators and feed mills, has the con- 
tract. C. G. McClave, Montana Flour 
Mills president, said the $200,000 per- 
mit included only construction costs, 
and the coniract for the project, 
which includes a new farm store, in 
addition to the feed mill and ware- 
house, is about $500,000. Construction 
of the new feed mill and warehouse 
is expected to be completed before 
Oct. 15. 

Montana Flour Mills recently has 
built new elevators at Joplin and 
Havre, has purchased a feed plant at 
Missoula, and made substantial in- 
creases in grain storage capacity at 
Great Falls, Bozeman and other loca- 
tions, according to a company report. 

A steam-roll unit is planned in con- 
junction with the feed mill. This unit 
will have a capacity of 10 tons an 
hour and will be provided with facil- 
ities for addition of liquid molasses 
and other supplements. 

When the project is finished, com- 
plete custom pelleting and mixing 
services will be available. 

BREAD i868 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHARLES J, PRIESTER DIES 
BUFFALO Charles J. Priester, 

64, a distributor of bakery supplies 
for a Chicago concern, died recently. 
He had suffered a heart attack at 
his summer home at Lowbanks, Ont. 
Mr. Priester had been Buffalo region- 
al representative for Hilker & Bletsch 
Co. of Chicago since 1940. Previously, 
he was district sales manager for 17 
years for Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co. Mr. Priester was a member of 
the Greater Buffalo Master Bakers 
Assn. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
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Changing Pattern of Baking in Germany 
Described for Association of Suppliers 


MILWAUKEE—The co-owner and 
manager of one of West Germany’s 
largest manufacturing bakery supply 
firms addressed the annual meeting 
of the National Bakery Suppliers 
Assn. here on some of the changes 
taking place in baking—and its al- 
lied firms—in his country. 

Herman F. Eiselen, who now man- 
ages the family firm of Naehrmittel- 
werk at Ulm, informed suppliers that 
48,000 retail bakeries still exist in 
West Germany to supply the needs of 
51 million people. The average size 
of these shops is very small, ex- 
plained Mr. Eiselen, but neverthe- 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats. 
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Standard Milling Co. 


Millers of 
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Bakery Flours 














less, they do about 70% of his coun- 
try’s entire bread production and 
95% of the roll and sweet goods busi- 
ness. 

“In addition to these retail bak- 
eries, there are about 300 whole- 
sale bakeries which do the remaining 
30% of the bread business,” he stat- 
ed, “but almost no sweet gcods pro- 
duction.” 

He explained to suppliers that the 
wholesale bakeries in Germany are 
growing fast. While bread consump- 
tion is decreasing at the rate of 
about 4% a year, it is obvious, he 
pointed out, that the retail bakers 
face very keen competition, just as 
in the U.S. 

“They lose more and more bread 
right along to the wholesale bakers 
who serve the fast growing number 
of self service stores,”’ he added. “The 
retail bakers, therefore, must em- 
phasize sweet goods and the allied 
trades help them adjust to meet this 
challenge. Nevertheless, the number 
of bakeries will decrease in the fu- 
ture,” he predicted. 

The difference in kind and qual- 
ity of baked foods in Germany from 
those consumed in the U.S. was point- 
ed out by Mr. Eiselen: 

“Today, 70% of all the bread con- 
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sumed in Germany remains as the 
dark type rye made from 10% to 
100% rye flour. About 25% of the 
remaining bread production are white 
rolls and the remaining 5% specialty 
breads—among the latter being the 
white loaf and sandwich bread baked 
in pans. All other bread is baked 
on the hearth; it has a heard, crisp 
crust, and a relatively open texture. 
Only bread baked by the wholesale 
bakeries is sliced and wrapped. As 
the wholesale-bakers’ share grows, the 
amount of sliced and wrapped bread 
is also increasing. The trend of sweet 
goods consumption is upward due to 
the steady improvement of general 
living standards. 
Supply Firms 

“The bakery supply business in 
general is much more diversified than 
in the U.S. The yeast manufacturers 
do not supply anything but yeast. 
The shortening companies — mostly 
margarine is used—stick to their 
line, and the flour mills only pro- 
vide flour. 


“Right now one of them has intro- 
duced the first sweet dough mix. 
Imported bakery materials or mer- 
chandise made from imported goods, 
such as raisins, Kernel Passe, fruit 
preserves, are mostly sold by job- 
bers. 


“There is still another line of bak- 
ery suppliers. These are the ones 
offering all specialty items (bread 
improvers, dough conditioners, rye 
sours, fillings, starches, other in- 
gredients). These firms have the best 
service facilities and sell the most 
labor saving items to the bakers. 
Shortage of skilled labor is becom- 
ing more and more acute. Selling to 
the baker by companies like ours 
is widely done on a base of helpful 
technical service (formulas, demon- 
strations, assistance in designing the 
bakers’ sales promotions, merchandis- 
ing and advertising). 

“The retail bakers are mostly mem- 
bers of cooperative buying associa- 
tions and do their purchasing through 
these organizations, of which there 
are about 120 in existence. They 
practically operate only as ware- 
houses. Selling to the bakers has to 
be done by the manufacturers. Sales- 
men of the different companies sub- 
mit orders to the buying associa- 
tions, which have all the merchan- 
dise in stock, and ship it to the bak- 
ers. To a certain extent manufactur- 
ers also sell directly to the baker 
and deliver directly. 

“Numerous wholesale - suppliers, 
brokers and jobbers are dealing with 
the bakery trade. They handle most- 
ly machinery and equipment. Some 
of them are now switching to a cash 
and carry operation where bakers 
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can purchase at much lower prices 
than usual.” 


New Food Law 
Before closing Mr. Eiselen 
tioned the new German food 
which he described as much 
rigid than the U.S. laws and 
ards. 


men- 

law, 
more 
stand- 


“The most drastic restrictions have 
been made regarding flour. The use 
of any oxydizing agents, bleaching, 
agene and other treatment, is pro- 
hibited. In emulsifiers only the mono- 
and diglycerides are permissible any 
more. The use of food colors, flavor- 


ing agents and preservatives has 
been restricted to a minimum,” he 
concluded. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dividend Declared 


RYE, N.Y.—The board of directors 
of Continental Baking Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of $1.37% 
share on the outstanding $5.50 divid- 
end cumulative preferred stock, pay- 
able July 1, 1960, to holders of record 
of such stock at the close of business 
June 16, 1960. 


A regular quarterly dividend, for 
the second quarter of the year 1960, 
of 55¢ per share on the outstanding 
common stock, payable July 1, 1960, 
to holders of record of such stock at 
the close of business June 16, 1960, 
has also been declared. 
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MENNEL 
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FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 
“America’s Largest Dealer in Clears’’ 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


428 Board of Trade Building 
KANSAS CITY, 
Cable Address: Jewellco 


References: Amy flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Texas 
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USDA BILL 


(Continued from page 3) 





nomics of grain marketing which 
would, if enforced, upset grain move- 
ment within the economy, most cer- 
tainly imposing on the federal govern- 
ment heavy, unnecessary costs of 
transporting grain to empty CCC bin 
sites. 

When these aspects of the measure 
were brought to attention of the Sen- 
ate appropriations committee, that 
body chose to ignore the Yates 
Amendment as it reported the USDA 
bill for funds to the Senate floor for 
adoption. 

With the Senate body affirming its 
committee’s action, no member could 
be found who would embrace the 
Yates legislation. 

After examining the two versions 
of the USDA appropriations bill, the 
conference committee report reflects 
not only rejection of the Yates 
Amendment by the House conferees, 
but also, in its language, appears to 
forestall any USDA venture into the 
procurement of additional grain stor- 
age bins. 

The text of the congressional con- 
ference committee’s report made aft- 
er final adoption of the appropriations 
measure, and in which admonish- 
ment is made against further con- 
struction of government-owned stor- 
age facilities, follows: 

“The charter of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. states: ‘That nothing 
contained in this subsection (b) 
shall limit the duty of the corpora- 
tion, to the maximum extent practi- 
cal consistent with the fulfillment 
of the corporation’s purpose and 
the effective and efficient conduct 
of its business, to utilize the usual 
and customary channels, facilities 
and arrangements of the trade and 
commerce in warehousing com- 
modities .. .. The conferees agree 
that commercial warehouse space 


for storing commodities be given 
preference, other things being 
equal; however, when existing gov- 


ernment storage is available and 
can be effectively used at less cost, 
taking into consideration all cost 
factors involved, including risk in- 
curred, such space should be used 
in the interest of protecting the 
Treasury. Such practice as moving 
commodities from existing govern- 
ment storage into commercial 
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warehouse space is certainly not in 
the interests of protecting the as- 
sets of the Commodity Credit Corp. 
and is a waste of tax dollars. The 
conferees do not favor construction 
of further government-owned stor- 
age facilities.” 
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otherwise. In southern Kansas there 
is little wheat being sold now, and 
it appears unlikely that producers will 
sell much, as buying prices there at 
the moment are about 5-6¢ under the 
loan. The weather will be a factor 
in the amount of free wheat avail- 
able, should rainfall during the har- 
vest period continue. 

This could result in considerable 
wet wheat, ineligible for storage, 
which would be put into commercial 
channels for immediate sale. 


Rains Push Growth 
Of Spring Wheat 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe outlook for 
the spring wheat crop appears good, 
with reports from line elevator opera- 
tors indicating ample rains in most 
regions, accompanied by heavy stool- 
ing in some areas. With the crop now 
at the stage where more moisture is 
needed, reports of thundershowers 
and cool weather the past week have 
generated additional optimism about 
the crop’s prospects. 

One exception to the general pat- 
tern of gcod crop weather is south- 
ern Montana, where the region is 
starting to suffer from inadequate 
moisture. 

Development of some spring wheat 
continues to lag behind the corre- 
sponding period of last year, although 
there is time remaining for much of 
the wheat to move ahead. 

Generally, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s June 1 report of a pro- 
duction for all spring wheat of 252 
million bushels is still regarded as a 
strong possibility, weather permitting. 


SANITATION 
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subject of radioactive fallout and its 
effects on food production and proc- 
essing. 

Mr. Halstead went into detail re- 
garding research and testing meas- 
ures be‘ng pursued by governmental 
agencies to determine and pinpoint 
pirticular effects of fallout on vari- 
ous types of food. He admitted that 
“more problems remain to be solved” 
and much ground must still be cov- 
ered before scientists “know all of 
the answers’ necessary for public 
protection. Mr. Halstead distributed 
printed material from which house- 
holders and business firms may learn 
methods of physical protection from 
fallout, along with measures for 
guarding food and water supplies. 

Prof. Paulus, in his discussion of 
air pollution, divided the sources of 
foreign materials—gases and parti- 
cles—into six major classifications for 
the purpose of determining their orig- 
ins; (1) Combustion of fuel for heat 
and power in homes, places of work, 
and public buildings during the win- 
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ter season; (2) combustion for dis- 
posal of refuse brought on by the 
of living, in which trash, 
rubbish, garbage, sticks, paper and 
similar materials are discarded; (3) 
combustion of fuel for transportation; 
(4) the industrial process, “which 
usually catches most of the blame 
for air pollution problems”; (5) com- 
munity activities, including construc- 
tion of new buildings, development of 
new areas, demolition of old build- 
ings, road making, farming and street 
sweeping, and (6) miscellaneous 
sources such as pollens, yeasts, molds 
present everywhere in the air, forest 
and grass fires, dust storms and vol- 
canic eruptions. 


process 


Community Responsibility 

“Anyway you look at it, control 
of air pollution is a community re- 
sponsibility,” said Prof. Paulus. Most 
communities over the years have al- 
lowed the problem to develop, have 
invited in certain industries without 
requiring the installation of proper 
controls. Bad employment practices 
have been encouraged by not provid- 


ing the necessary correction. Zon- 
ing has not been studied with spe 
cific problems in mind, and many 


cities still are not cognizant of the 
potential of air pollution.” 

By way of control, Prof. Paulus 
suggested careful design of plants, 
orientation of buildings on new con- 
struction, location of stack for ex- 
hausting waste products (in some 
cases a high stack will serve, or heat- 
ing the exhaust gases to release the 
pollution at a higher elevation). He 
suggested that, for certain industries, 
mechanical controls are the only an- 
swer, and that for dust, settling 
chambers, cyclones, electrostatic pre- 
cipitators and baghouse filters will 
provide a cleaner effluent. The big- 
gest block to use of these control 
devices, he pointed out, however, is 
the expense of installation and oper- 
ation. 

“In summary, I would like to leave 
the impression that there are many 
sources of air pollution besides the 
industries, that the problem is a com- 
munity responsibility and must be 
solved by the community. Proper leg- 
islation, ordinances, rules and regu- 
lations will be the key to solution in 
most cases,” concluded Prof. Paulus. 


Governmental Regulation 
Mr. Warden, in his presentation, 
cited the fact that there have been 
a number of new laws in recent 
years which have increased greatly 
governmental regulation of the pesti- 
cide chemical industry. He covered 


regulatory laws at the federal level 
in which the agricultural chemical 
industry is concerned—the Federal 


Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenti- 
cide Act, and the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. 

“Originally, the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act placed upon the gov- 
ernment the burden of proof that ma- 
terial added to a food was poisonous 
or deleterious, and hence an adulter- 
ant,” said Mr. Warden. 


“In July of 1954, Congress passed 
the Miller Amendment, recognizing 
thereby that pesticide chemicals were 
essential to production of food,” he 
stated. 

Mr. Warden also backgrounded the 
1958 Food Additive Amendment, add- 
ing that “although the primary ob- 
jective of this amendment was to 
provide a means whereby intentional 
additives which were useful and safe 
could be added to food, the definition 
under the act for the term ‘food ad- 
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ditive’ is broad enough to regulate 
other incidental residues of agricul- 


tural chemicals which are not regu- 
lated by the Miller Amendment.” 

“There is a growing feeling in in- 
dustry that the demands and delays 
in getting products cleared may be- 
come great that, in the future, 
management will question seriously 
the advisability of continuing to re- 
search and develop new chemicals 
which fall under the regulatory pale 
of FDA,” said Mr. Warden. “How- 
ever, research to find new and safe 
agricultural chemicals must go on. As 
our population increases, we must 
increase our agricultural production. 
It is reliably estimated that within 
50 years we will have to produce 
twice what we are now producing,” 
concluded Mr. Warden. 

Clinton C. Zintner, F. H. Peavey 
& Co., president of the North Central 
Chapter, was chairman of the meet- 
ing. Wayne D. Stahl, E. H. Leitte 
Co., is secretary-treasurer. 
BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LIFE 

COFFEE FOR WHEAT 

RIO DE JANEIRO—The Brazilian 
Coffee Institute, the Brazilian Wheat 
Consultative Commission, and the 
Bank of Brazil reportedly have com- 
pleted arrangements to exchange 
about 20,000 tons of Brazilian coffee 
for 150,000 tons of Russian wheat 
(valued at $10 million) to be deliv- 
ered in July, August and September. 
The wheat will be required to be of 
guaranteed good quality. 
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ita Board of Trade June 14, nearly a 
week later than first receipts in 1959. 
Both cars, originating in Corwin, Kan- 
sas, graded No. 1 yellow hard winter 
wheat. Test weight was 61.5 Ib. bu. 
Moisture content was 14.7%. Protein 
content 9.80, was rated as very low. 
By June 17, wheat being received 
showed improvement in protein con- 
tent, running between 10.40 and 12%. 
Combines are sufficient to meet the 
demand in the Wichita area, where a 
labor surplus exists. 
Quotations June 17, carlots, Kansas 
‘City: Hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent $5.15@5.25, standard 95% patent 
$5.05@5.15, straight $5@5.10; estab- 
lished brands of family flour $6.15@ 
7.20, sacked, with the latter represent- 
ing the delivered price in this area of 
nationally advertised brands; first 
clears $3.55@3.60, clears of 1% ash 
and higher $2.90@3.05. 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Purchasing Limited 


Soft wheat flour business was at an 
extremely low level in the St. Louis 
and Chicago areas last week. For the 
most part, buyers are working down 
old balances while waiting for the 
new crop harvest to gain momentum. 
Only demand of consequence was 
from the regular p.d.s. trade and scat- 
tered small lot replacements by bak- 
ers whose contracts had run out. Buy- 
ers had little interest beyond current 
needs and millers made no effort for 
deferred sales. The general opinion 


was that large scale buying was still 
several weeks away. 

Soft flour prices were nominally 
unchanged, with the price structure 
based on old crop premiums. New crop 
prices were not available. Not enough 
new red wheat had moved for millers 
to establish the new basis. 

Quotations St. Louis, June 17: 
Family flour top patent $6.10, top hard 
$6.55, ordinary $5.95; cake $7, pastry 
$4.95, soft straights $5.05, clears 
$4.70; hard winter short patent $5.85, 
standard $5.70, clears $5.45; spring 
short patent $6.20, standard $6.19, 
clears $6.05; Chicago: High ratio 
$6.93@7, short patent $6@6.15, clears 
$5.10@5.25, cookie and cracker flours 
$5.40 cottons, $5.25 papers. 


Interest Unimproved 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


Flour business in the Texas-Okla- 
homa area continued almost nil last 
week, with the sale of only a few 
odds and ends of fill-in business, 
amounting to about 5 to 10% of ca- 
pacity. With buyers still well covered 
for another month or two, neither 
buyers nor sellers have shown any in- 
terest in figuring on a new crop basis. 
Running time averaged four to five 
days. Prices were unchanged except 
that clears at Ft. Worth were 5¢ low- 
er and in poor demand for immediate 
shipment. 

Quotations June 17, Oklahoma 
City: Family short patent $7@7.20, 
standard patent $6.30@6.50; bakery 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of finé flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment «. ; « the same good judgment that tells you 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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unenriched short patent $5.78@5.88, 
95% standard patent $5.68@5.78, 
straight grade $5.63@5.73; truck lots 
higher on all grades; Ft. Worth; Ex- 
tra high patent family flour $7.20@ 
7.40, 100-Ib. cottons; standard patent 
bakers’ flour, unenriched, $5.35@5.45; 
first clear $4@4.10, delivered Texas 
common points. 


Buffalo Business 
Continues Light 


Flour sales languished in Buffalo 
last week as consumers marked time 
until the new crop comes in. Sales 
were centered in small lots for prompt 
shipment, with a few small-sized 
bookings adding to the over-all total. 

The big seasonal go-around in cake 
and pastry flour is expected to get 
under way in about two weeks. 

Premiums tumbled 1 to 6¢, depend- 
ing on the type, in the wake of the 
expanding harvest in the Southwest. 

Spring wheat flour advanced 7¢ as 
prices rose to meet the coming new 
crop. All other types of flour were un- 
changed, with the exception of pastry 
flour, which was off 5¢ on a little 
easier supply. 


Exports picked up after lagging 
near the year’s low during the latter 
part of the previous week. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions have 
been “fair” so far this month. 

Bakery sales here continued the 
prolonged slump, with general eco- 
nomic conditions blamed for the poor 
showing. 

Steel production here has declined 
to about 51.3% of capacity—the low- 
est level since August, 1958. The drop 
in steel output has caused layoffs of 
1,500 workers here, and large num- 
bers of steel workers currently are 
taking vacations. The prevailing un- 
dertone isn’t conducive to a sales 
upturn in baked foods. 

Bakeries also have had to contend 
with a string of rainy week-ends 
which greatly reduced expected turn- 
over in hot dog rolls and hamburger 
buns. 

Flour output here slumped last 
week. Production was sharply below 
a week ago and a year ago. Only one 
mill put in a full 7-day week; one 
worked 5% days; two mills worked 
5 days; one 4 days, and the remaining 
mill worked 3% days. 

One mill cut its running time from 
the preceding week by 2 days; three 
mills reduced their output by 1 day, 
and the other two mills held steady. 

Quotations June 17: Spring family 
$6.91, high gluten $6.48@6.68, short 
$6.18 @ 6.38, standard $6.08 @ 6.33, 
straight $6.28, first clear $5.35@5.54; 
hard winter short $5.76@6.27, stand- 
ard $5.71@6.17, first clear $5.31@ 
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... At This Time 
Last Year... 


FLOUR 


Flour buying across the U.S. was at a little 
better rate than the extremely poor week 
which preceded it, although the volume still 
left much to be desired in the way of new 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed prices across the nation were 
steady to slightly higher, aided by improved 
formula feed demand and a level of flour 
mill production which just barely exceeded 
five-day capacity. The low levels to which 
quotations have slipped, however, and the lack 
of any immediate factor to give the market 
a shot in the arm, contributed to an under- 
tone of softness. 


WHEAT 


Wheat futures showed mixed tendencies in 
the various markets. The most significant effect 
was the upward pressure exerted on the basic 
contract at Kansas City as wet weather in 
some areas delayed harvesting. At Chicago, 
however, the first arrivals of new crop wheat, 
and the prospect of more soon to come, gave 
a slightly depressing effect to the basic future. 





5.34; soft winter short patent $7.36@ 
7.55, standard $6.10@6.85, straight 
$5.20@5.48, first clear $4.35@4.73. 


Production Declines 


In Pacific Northwest 


The Pacific Northwest flour grind 
declined some 15 to 20% during the 
past week from the previous five-day 
production figure. However, some 
mills reported to have a full grinding 
schedule through June on U.S. Quar- 
termaster and Saigon purchases pre- 
viously placed. There were a few 
small orders received from the Philip- 
pines and other countries. Domestic 
bakers appear well supplied. 

Trade sources at Portland indicat- 
ed that regional bakers were expect- 
ed to commence buying flour about 
mid-July for a 30-day period. 

Domestic flour prices followed an 
irregular trend during the week with 
some declining, others unchanged 
and some higher. 

Quotations June 17, Portland: Hard 
winter high gluten $7.09, all Mon- 
tana $6.86, clear $6.88; Bluestem 
bakers $6.69; cake $7.12, pastry $6.12, 
pie $5.77; fine whole wheat $6.35, 
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graham $5.95, cracked wheat $5.90, 
crushed wheat $6.45; Seattle: Family 
patent flour 5 and 10-lb. sizes $10.20, 
pastry flour in 100-lb. cottons $5.25. 


Competition Keen 
In Canadian Markets 


Competition in the Canadian flour 
markets is reported keen. Mills in 
the Winnipeg area are reported op- 
erating just short of a five-day week. 
Soft wheat flour business is slow with 
most buyers working on existing con- 
tracts. Old crop soft wheat is prac- 
tically all delivered, and stocks are 
expected to be quite low when the 
new crop comes into the market in 
mid-July. 

Quotations June 18, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100-lb. cottons, $6.20G 
6.35; second patents, cottons, $5.95@ 
6.10; second patents to bakers, 100-Ib. 
papers, $4.75@4.95; Toronto-Montre- 
al: Top patent springs for use in 
Canada $6.40@6.55 in 100-lb. cottons, 
less cash discounts, mixed cars, with 
15¢ added for cartage where used; 
bakers flour $4.95 @5 in 100 Ib. 
papers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used. (Bulk 
delivery 12¢ less, all prices cash car- 
lots.) 


Overseas Markets 


Export Flour Sales 
in Moderate Volume 


A fair volume of export sales of 
flour was booked last week involving 
business with Europe, the Middle- 
East and the Americas. The largest 
individual sale reported was 106,000 
cwt. to Pakistan, some for early ship- 
ment and the balance July-August. 

Other sales via Gulf varying from 
3,500 to 10,000 cwt. were made to 
Japan, Singapore, Jamaica, Honduras 
and other Americas and one lot of 
4,000 cwt. was sold via Atlantic to 
U.K. 

Reports from the West Coast noted 
that Pacific Northwest millers made 
bids in line with the request of the 
government to provide approxi- 
mately 64,000 cwt. flour under the 
existing foreign relief program, and 
there were a few small orders from 
the Philippines and other countries. 

Late in the week the Commodity 
Stabilization Service received offers 
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on 917,000 cwt. flour and 304,000 cwt. 
cornmeal for acceptance June 20. 

Canadian flour moved overseas in 
increased volume for the week ended 
June 16 with the total of 718,200 ewt. 
well ahead of the previous week’s 
movement of 414,700 cwt. Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement countries 
took 331,700 cwt. of the latest aggre- 
gate compared with 218,700 a week 
earlier. 

Canadian government purchasing 
agency has called for quotations on 
20,000 long tons of flour for Norway 
as part of the plan to provide NATO 
countries with flour stock-piles. The 
flour, to be shipped 5,000 tons per 
month starting August, will be milled 
from Canadian hard spring wheat. 
Norway is the first country to take 
advantage of the Canadian offer. 


Rye 


Although a small ripple of rye flour 
sales was reported in some sections 
of the east last week, the majority 
of the nation continued in the dull 
pattern of recent weeks with prices 
remaining unchanged. 

Quotations June 17, Buffalo, cot- 
tons: White rye $5.19@5.24, medium 
rye $4.99@5.04, dark rye $4.44@4.49; 
Minneapolis: White $4.37@4.47, me- 
dium $4.17@4.27, dark $3.62 @ 3.72; 
Chicago: White patent $4.44@4.70, 
medium $4.34@4.50, dark $3.75 @ 
3.95; Pittsburgh: White $5@5.09, me- 
dium $4.79@4.89, dark $4.30@4.34, 
rye meal $4.34@4.59. 


Oatmeal 


Trade in rolled oats and oatmeal 
is following the regular seasonal 
trend throughout Canada with stocks 
moderate and prices firm. 

Quotations June 18, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-Ib. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons $5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons, 
$7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





cleaned up but excellent pasturage 
limited bran outlets and caused a 
further widening of the price differ- 
ential under shorts. Little interest 
was shown in forward shipment. 

Quotations June 17: Sacked bran 
$35.50@36, shorts $40.50@41; bulk 
bran $31.50@32, shorts $35@35.50, 
middlings $34@34.50. 

Boston: Modest price advances had 
the effect of slowing business down 
to a near standstill in the local mill- 
feed market last week. The supply 
situation was not too burdensome but 
there was a substantial decline in 
feed inquiries. Most buyers apparent- 
ly had sufficient inventories to stay 
out of the market at present. Only a 
few sales were reported and the vol- 
ume was described as extremely 
limited. The demand for poultry feeds 
was reported as somewhat improved 
but good pasturage conditions tend- 
ed to slacken the demand for dairy 
feeds. Bran was $1.50 to $2 higher 
with sacked gaining the maximum. 
Middlings were $1.50 to $2.50 net 
higher for the week, sacked also 
commanding the maximum gain: 

Quotations June 18: Bran $43@ 
43.50 bulk, $48 sacked; middlings 
$47.50 bulk, $52.50 sacked. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales picked up 
last week. Middlings were in good 
demand early in the week and bran 
staged a comeback during the latter 
part of the period. Bookings were of 
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moderate size and ranged through 
June and July. Prices worked lower 
but the demand stemmed a steeper 
drop. A spokesman said inventories 
were low and mixers took advantage 
of near seasonal lows in prices. Mid- 
dlings were aided by an upturn in 
hominy. Local levels were $2 below 
the west on bran and even to 50¢ 
lower than the west on middlings. 
The sacked differential on bran and 
middlings held unchanged at $5. Run- 
ning time ranged from 3% to 7 days. 
Bulk and sacked bran ended 50¢ low- 
er; bulk and sacked middlings were 
off $1. Red dog advanced $2 on im- 
proved demand. 

Quotations June 17: Bulk 
$32.50@33, sacked $37.50@38; bulk 
middlings $37@37.50, sacked $42@ 
42.50; bulk red dog $49, sacked $54. 

Pacific Coast: Pacific Northwest 
wheat millfeed prices declined for 


bran 
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the third consecutive week as a re- 
sult of a continued narrow demand 
and liberal offerings. 

Export inquiry was fairly active, 
but only limited sales were confirmed 
to Japan for July shipment. Inquiry, 
however, extended through Decem- 
ber. Mixers and feeders continued to 
limit purchases to nearby needs and 
mills still reported lagging shipping 
directions on earlier bookings. 

The California market continued 
weak due to large offerings of mill- 
run from local and Intermountain 
mills and the availability of new crop 
barley. There was a little more local 
interest at Seattle with millrun at 
the present new low. 

Quotations June 17, Portland: 
Millrun $37 @38 bulk, $40@41 sacked; 
Seattle: Millrun $36 bulk, $39 sacked; 
standard middlings $41 bulk, $46 
sacked. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








CANADA'S 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 








Canada: Trade in millfeeds gener- 
ally is slow throughout Canada and 
prices have remained unchanged dur- 
ing the past week following easiness 
a week earlier. There is some in- 
crease in stocks. 

Quotations June 18, Winnipeg: 
Bran f.o.b. mills, $34@37 in the 
three prairie provinces; shorts $37 
@39, middlings $39@42; all prices 
cash carlots; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $5 extra; 
Toronto - Montreal: Bran $44 @ 45, 
shorts $48@50, middlings $51@52, 
net cash terms, new bags included, 
mixed or straight cars. 
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Rye Support Rates 
Released for 1960 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the 1960 terminal price support rates 
for rye, as follows: 


—Support rate— 


Terminal— 1960 1959 
Omaha, Sioux City, Minne- 

apolis, St Paul, Superior... $1.12 $1.13 
Atchison, Kansas; Kansas 

City, St. Joseph, Mo. .... 1.15 1.16 
Chicago, Milwaukee ........ 1.19 1.20 
Memphis, Tenn.; St. Louis... 1.20 1.21 
Galveston, Houston, Port 

NES oes hod bs 0 9 1.19 1.21 


Los Angeles, Oakland, San 
Francisco, Stockton, Cal.; 
Astoria, Portland, Ore.; 
Longview, Tacoma, Van- 
conver, Senta ...ceccces 1.24 1.25 


Albany, New York, N.Y.; 
Baltimore, Norfolk, Phila- 
NEE ‘5 wen thkweehs tdeaee 1.33 1.35 


The foregoing rates are for rye 
grading No. 2 or better or grading 
No. 3 on the factor of test weight 
only. In esteblishing these rates, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture stated 
that the method of determination is 
the same as used in previous years. 
Terminal relationships based pri- 
marily on average difference in cash 
market prices have change from 1959 
because of a shift from area rates to 
a single rate for rye handling charges 
under terms of the new Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement. 

County loan rates, as in the past, 
reflect terminal rates less freight 
and handling charges. However, 
county rates may be adjusted for any 
future rate decreases that occur dur- 
ing the life of the 1960 price sup- 
port program. No change is made in 
the discount schedule for ergot. 
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BUILDING ELEVATOR 

MASON CITY, IOWA— Construc- 
tion is progressing on the new grain 
elevator of the Portland Farmers 
Cooperative Society, according to F. 
E. Yeggy, manager. The elevator, 
scheduled to be completed by Aug. 1, 
will have a capacity of 198,000 bu. 
The structure will be 162 ft. high. 
Work is being done by the Younglove 
Construction Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
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Elevator Operators, 
Union Negotiating 
At Kansas City 


KANSAS CITY—Contract negoti- 
ations between Kansas City grain ele- 
vator operators and the local grain 
millers and processors union have 
been under way for the past several 
weeks. The present contract runs to 
July 1. 

This year the elevator operators 
are negotiating as individual busi- 
nesses rather than as a group, as 
has been the case in recent years. It 
is believed that this may lead to a 
more protracted period of meetings 
and discussions. 

The union is asking for a 30¢ hour- 
ly increase and several other con- 
tract changes, while some of the ele- 
vator operators have sought a con- 
tinuation of the present contract 
without change. 

In recent years the general pat- 
tern of wages and some other provi- 
sions has been set by the elevator 
contracts, which normally are nego- 
tiated before contracts with the flour 
mills. 
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F. Preston Mottram 
New Vice President 
For Red Star Yeast 


MILWAUKEE —F. Preston Mot- 
tram has been appointed vice presi- 
dent of manufacturing for Red Star 
Yeast & Products 
Co. He will report 
to Kenneth L. 
Frank, vice presi- 
dent and general 
manager of the 
yeast division. 

The newly-cre- 
ated position gives 
Mr. Mottram re- 
sponsibility for ad- 
ministration of 
production, en gi- 
neering, purchas- 
ing and quality control departments. 

The new vice president formerly 
was director of engineering for Red 
Star Yeast and has been with the 
company since 1951. He is a native 
of Louisiana and a graduate of Tu- 
lane University. 

In the period from 1946 to 1951 
Mr. Mottram was variously associ- 
ated with Louisiana State University 
as a research assistant, with Todd 
Shipyards Corp. at New Orleans as a 
technical representative and with 
Swift & Co. plant food division at 
Harvey, La., as plant engineer. 





F. Preston Mottram 
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QUALITY 


Lake of the Woods 


UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


MAIN TAINED 






SINCE 
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Milling Co., Limited 


Sam? ALL 
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Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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Poage Bill Debate 


May Forestall New 
Wheat Legislation 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Clearance by the 
House Rules Committee last week of 
the Poage wheat bill for floor de- 
bate—expected to occur this week— 
raises some doubt over the outlook 
for wheat legislation ai this session 
of Congress. 

Approval of the rules committee 
was by a thin vote margin of five 
to four, The committee has author- 
ized two hours of debate, opening the 
Poage bill to floor amendments. 
This latter concession reflects un- 
certainty which faced the rules com- 
mittee on this issue and the same 
uncertainty over which the House 
Agriculture Committee finally ob- 
tained approval to report the bill 
itself. 

The Poage bill, in major respects, 
violates the ground rules laid down 
by the White House and Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, in 
regard to price supports, since it 
would raise the level of such sup- 
port for next year to 85% of parity, 
a full 10% higher than the level 
of 75% provided in the bill already 
approved by the Senate. The Poage 
bill would, however, increase the 
mandatory cutback in wheat acreage 
to 25% of the previous three-year 
average acreage planted for this 
crop by a farmer. The Senate bill 
only authorizes a 20% cutback but 
would make cutback of the national 
wheat acreage allotment a perma- 
nent reduction of 20% from the pres- 
ent minimum wheat acreage of 55 
million acres. 


Floor Amendment 

With the House bill open to floor 
amendment, observers here believe 
that once the Poage bill is called 
up for floor debate an amendment 
will be offered to substitute the Sen- 
ate bill for the House measure. That 
will be the ultimate test of strength 
of the Poage forces. Approval of 
a substitution of the Senate bill for 
the Poage proposal will end the 
situation and provide new wheat leg- 
islation for the 1961 crop. 

Failure to adopt the Senate bill 
would not necessarily mean approval 
of the Poage measure, however. The 
once-powerful farm bloc can no long- 
er be counted upon to rally behind 
any farm legislation, particularly if 
it advocates higher price supports 
than those now prevailing. 

Passage of the Poage bill as the 
last desperate resort is by no means 
a certainty. Urban area congressmen 
are not too happy over the Poage 





"DAILY BREAD’ FILM 
STILL IN DEMAND 


CHICAGO — At the close of the 
1959-60 school year, total distribu- 
tion of the filmstrip, “Your Daily 
Bread,” had reached 19,275. Produced 
by the Bakers of America Program, 
American Bakers Assn., all but a 
small number of the strips telling 
the story of breadmaking and its 
nutritional value are in grade schools 
and audio visual centers. Repeat 
showings are made to students in 
each of several grades every year. 
Additional strips will be readied dur- 
ing the summer for distribution when 
schools reopen in September. 





bill, it is believed. Peculiarly sig- 
nificant is probable alliance of the 
urban Democratic forces in the House 
with the Kennedy presidential cam- 
paign, while farm advocates of the 
wheat bill might be properly aligned 
with the ambitions of Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Senate majority floor leader. 

Should the House adopt the Poage 
bill and it be taken to a conference 
between Senate and House conferees, 
it seems unlikely that either side will 
recede—which would mean no wheat 
bill this year. 

Another Possibility 

A third situation could occur 
which the House would defeat the 
Poage bill and the Senate bill 
would not be offered as a substitute. 
Under these circumstances the Senate 
bill would be pending before the 
House. It would then be the duty 
of the House Agriculture Committee 
to study the bill and report to the 
House itself. Failure to study the 
bill by the committee would kill it, 
and with it wheat legislation for this 
year. 

What appeared at the outset as a 
certainty—that neither party wished 
to adjourn without some action on 
wheat—now loses its accuracy as an 
index. Wheat legislation appears to 
be caught in cross-fire between op- 
posing forces for the Democratic 
presidential nomination and, conse- 
quently, may be a casualty as the 
contenders grasp for political pref- 
erence within the Democratic party. 


in 
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Austrian Government 


Starts Import Monopoly 


WASHINGTON — The Austrian 
parliament has made grain impor- 
tation a government monopoly. The 
government agency which will do the 
importing presumably will be the 
Grain Equalization Board. Hereto- 
fore, grain importing contracts, with 
kinds and quantities controlled by the 
board, were awarded by the latter to 
private Austrian importers on a com- 
petitive bid basis. 

The reason for the change is to 
permit the importation of sufficient 
grain from the neighboring eastern 
European countries to ensure main- 
tenance of Austria’s traditional close 
trade relations with those countries 
at a “fair” level. In exchange for its 
industrial exports to those countries. 
Austria must be prepared to accept 
payment almost exclusively in agri- 
cultural products. 
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STATEMENT EXPECTED 
ON USE OF 2,4-D 


WASHINGTON—Arthur 8. 
ming, secretary, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, an- 
nounced that he would issue a state- 
ment June 21 concerning the 2,4-D 
weed killer which has been used ex- 
tensively this year in stands of wheat 
because of heavy weed growth. The 
secretary made his announcement 
after conferring with senators from 
wheat-producing states. Last week 
Kansas State Board of Health offi- 
cials stated that they would begin 
sampling new wheat for possible 
traces of 2,4-D as soon as the new 
grain comes on the market. Whether 
or not any traces of the chemical will 
appear in wheat after it has been 
harvested is not known. The secre- 
tary, in conjunction with officials of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
stated that he will be prepared to 
issue tolerance standards and that 
there is no danger of a repetition of 
the recent cranberry scare. 


Flem- 





C. W. Fliginger 
Named Cargill 


Branch Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS—C. W. Fliginger 
will become grain division branch 
manager in Sioux City, Iowa, for 
Cargill, Inc., following retirement 
this summer of the present manager, 
C. D. Siegfried. 

A company announcement also told 
of transfer from Cargill's Peoria, Il., 
office of Walter K. Kueffer to a mer- 
chandising position in Sioux City. 

Mr. Fliginger is a graduate in gen- 
eral science of South Dakota State 
College at Brookings. He joined Car- 
gill in 1945 after 10 years with F. H. 
Peavey & Co. and in 1946 became 
manager of the firm’s Sioux Falls, 
S.D., office. He has been assistant 
manager in Sioux City since 1956. 

Mr. Siegfried joined Cargill in 1938 
as manager in Sioux Falls. He ob- 
tained his present position as Sioux 
City manager in 1941. 

Mr. Kueffer joined the grain firm’s 
Chicago office in 1946 and had be- 
come a senior accountant there be- 
fore his transfer to Peoria in 1955 
as branch office accountant. While in 
Peoria he moved to grain merchan- 
dising, the field in which he continues 
in Sioux City. 
















































MILLING VIEWED—The flour milling process is explained by Loyd Wall, 
left, head miller at the International Milling Co.’s St. Paul mill, to safety 
patrol students John Brownlee, center, and Ronnie Lindberg and Major H. 
Jones of the Fairmont, Minn., police department. The two are members of 
a group of safety patrol boys from Fairmont who visited various Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul industries recently. The visit was sponsored by the City 
of Fairmont and chaperoned by members of the Fairmont police department. 
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Southern Bakeries 


Opens New Branches 

ATLANTA, GA. 
ing 
Vidalia, 
by Southern Bakeries Co., 


Two new operat- 
branches 
Ga., 


have been opened at 
and Lake Worth, Fla., 
announced 
Ogden A. Geilfuss, president, follow- 
ing a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Newly fa- 
equipment in 
both expand the firm’s 
service in southeast Georgia and 
southeast Florida. 

C. M. McMullan has been appointed 
branch manager at Vidalia. L. C. 
Redifer was promoted from his post 
as agency sales manager at the Mi- 
ami plant to head the new Lake 
Worth branch facility. 

Creation of these two independent 
service facilities brings to 55 the 
number of branches which the com- 
pany operates from its 19 plants in 
six southern states and the District 
of Columbia. 

In other action, directors declared 
regular quarterly dividend No. 92 of 
12%¢ on both preferred and common 
stock shares; an additional preference 
dividend No. 100 of 1244¢ on preferred 
shares, and 18%¢ interest to holders 
of $10 debentures, Dividends are pay- 
able July 1 to stockholders of record 
June 15, 1960. 


constructed warehouse 


cilities and modern 


cities will 
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Don E. Rogers, manager of The 
Miller Publishing Company office 
in Chicago, has more than thirty 
years of experience in flour milling 
and grain industries . . . as a jour- 
nalist, USDA advisor and represent- 
ative of The Miller Publishing Com- 
pany. 


When you're looking for informa- 
tion about milling, call Don at Har- 
rison 7-O515 or drop him a note at 
2832 Board of Trade Bldg., Chi- 
cago 4. 
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-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORKS5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








NAtional 2-3344—2-3345 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


Monumental Building 
E. J. BURKE 








6120 W. North Ave. 
CHICAGO 39, ILL. 








Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U. 8. A. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
38rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 








New York, N. Y. 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 
26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E. ©. 3 

FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Gable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 











Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V. 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 


Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O. Box 6 











VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St.,. ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,” Dundee 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK N.V. 
UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


Importers of Flour, Cereals 
and Feedingstuffs 
Cable Address: “Medium” 
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MARKETING 


(Continued from page 5) 





buying habits. Also, they can do 
much to direct our marketing effort 
toward overseas markets,” Mr. Hope 
concluded. 

Some comments and questions by 
other members of the panel follow: 

Ron Kennedy, vice president, F. H. 
Peavey & Co.: Spending of growers’ 
dollars to help in marketing the 
wheat surplus overseas is a worth- 
while effort. We are all in the same 
boat in attempting to solve the wheat 
surplus problem, and perhaps more 
effort could be directed toward the 
domestic market for wheat. 

Wheat must be disassociated as 
much as possible from being a “pov- 
erty” diet. 

Politics and economics are mixed 
together in the wheat surplus situa- 
tion, and it is difficult to make sound 
decisions in the matter because gov- 
ernments are involved. It is possible 
that because of this we will have to 
make marketing plans with a social 
goal rather than take a conventional 
marketing approach. 

J. S. Russell, farm editor, Des 
Moines (Iowa) Register: To what ex- 
tent are we justified in raising wheat 
for export when a subsidy is required 
to sell it? Perhaps we should export 
more technical people to assist other 
countries raise their own food. Will 
not India, for example, eventually 
have to produce more food for itself? 

Market development for wheat may 
mean quality development. This is the 
approach taken by the dairy indus- 
try, and market problems for eggs 
and hogs have been created by duali- 
ty problems. 

Don A. Stevens, vice president and 
general manager of the flour division 
of General Mills, Inc.: Market devel- 
opment for wheat overseas can be 
helpful, but we must be sure to dis- 
tinguish between selling and market 
development. In reality, we don’t 
have a surplus. We lack cash cus- 
tomers. 

The cheapest way to improve diets 
in food-short parts of the world is 
through cereal grains. Nigeria pro- 
vides a good example of how diets 
have been improved through cereal 
products. Ten years ago it imported 
100,000 ecwt. flour annually. Today it 
imports at the rate of 1,000,000 cwt. 
a year. 

Mr. Hope’s organization can do a 
terrific job to help pave the way for 
more exports of wheat and wheat 
products by persuading foreign gov- 
ernments to reduce trade barriers 
and promoting good nutrition over- 
seas. Also, it should encourage our 
government to maintain an adequate 
subsidy and offer assistance to other 
countries with industrial development 
so that they can earn dollars. 

J. Cameron Thomson, retired chair- 
man of the board of Northwest Ban- 
corporation and president, Upper 
Midwest Research and Development 
Council: This is an economic question 
rather than a marketing question. 
Most countries want to raise their 
own food for purposes of their own 
safety, and thus they would rather 
not spend available exchange funds 
for food. 

Other wheat exporting countries do 
not have much choice in the types of 
food they can produce, while the U.S. 
does. It is questionable whether the 
U.S. should compete for foreign mar- 
kets when its high production costs 
must be subsidized. The whole ques- 
tion of subsidy costs should be ex- 
amined. 

A way has not been found to use 


the labor of underdeveloped countries 
so that they can earn money by pro- 
ducing what they can best produce 
and be in a position to buy USS. 
goods. 

With our subsidy program we are 
moving close to “letting the govern- 
ment do it.” Let’s work back toward 
a normal, sound economical way of 
doing business. 

Mr. Hope, in a brief rebuttal, point- 
ed out that some countries are sub- 
sidizing wheat production more heavi- 
ly than the U.S. is in order to en- 
courage production. Also, they have 
raised extensive trade barriers. He 
commented that he “sees nothing 
wrong with trying to persuade them 
to spend dollars for U.S. wheat.” 

Mr. Kennedy commented that the 
problem could be solved by commer- 
cial marketing efforts if it were not 
for trade barriers. 
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Red Star Yeast 


Leases Building 


MILWAUKEE—A one story office 
and commercial building now under 
construction in Detroit has been 
leased by Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co. for use as its new sales branch. 

The new 4,500 sq. ft. building will 
serve as distribution center for both 
Red Star’s bakery and consumer 
yeast and will contain cooler storage 
facilities for this purpose. Occupancy 
is expected about Oct. 1, announced 
R. F. Maloney, Chicago, manager of 
Red Star’s central district, bakery 
sales division. Red Star’s present dis- 
tribution center at 2030 W. Vernor 
Highway has been sold. 

The new location will give Red 
Star closer proximity to the Detroit 
freeway system. 








Country or area April July-April 
cwt. cwt. 

ORS erdi'ed 6 06-44. 2° 640 cwh 8,399 
Guatemala .......... 3,000 6,000 
es SOD oveec'ce. Sas cae ,500 
ETS Pee ee 1,645 24,385 
ie teenth eh: ' “ochee 36,833 
Leeward and Wind- 

DEC <géacde. vrktrex 1,450 
NE i Bo ie wie ie 9,935 73,196 
re. sock. Cab ae’ wees ot 16,200 
DP Gsichtavectisae -éaiese 36,999 
ET wi Sadik aultns Cai, leek sis 64,435 
eth achicha Tale dng” | ign ghas 237,337 
OS Fee 10,484 19,962 
EY Stic hawk ake weeles 8,330 
SED: Win oie. a kigiaise dates 4,400 
CE hed iveeccin | a cneee 5,772 
<n 6 ven da ecan's 550 550 
OS a ale ieee a ae 550 
West Germany ...... 51,962 234,076 
RS er 1,915 37,568 

SE on eves 60 0b es 6,466 215,149 
EE Me nee ek hedse  Anacee 243,251 
_ ae 96,164 2,167,704 
CE tidak bbe dace <.cakeal 14,450 
Yugoslavia 22,733 1,148,952 
ME wan iy ¢ waaeed 91,187 827,415 
ye eae 5,499 
PSE ABSA 119,653 276,528 
PEE kee ss ng steve cook eds 15,688 


*Cumulative July, 1959-April, 1960. 


U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour for Foreign Relief 


April, 1960, and Cumulative* 


Compiled by the Export Department, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources 
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— Wholly U.S.—— 
Country or area April July-April 
cwt. cwt. 
OE SOO TY 4,736 40,591 
SE. Richa t.aeete 450 2,438 
Guatemala ......... 200 56,227 
Br. Honduras ...... 10,522 90,374 
El Salvador ......... 32,722 274,323 
Honduras .......... 12,211 135,803 
Nicaragua .......... 15,491 142,094 
SOOO WHOM ic sacsene's 36,442 339,016 
Panama Republic ... 33,817 275,339 
Canal Zone ........ 100 4,325 
EK, 00 56-464 6 o0e 60 372 
. wGil's ond 04% 72 
CR Rs 4 oS 308) oe 238,830 1,000,289 
OT re 30,639 302,259 
PE Nivwseribacédcc.- - bebiee 290 
Dominican Republic .. 13,398 311,991 
Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands ..... 3,228 18,826 
ne RE ee 7,236 64,970 
Trinidad & Tobago .. 42,365 281,445 
Neth. Antilles ...... 18,372 154,536 
SEE 064 6 sweae¥ 13,134 187,202 
Veneqela ........... 5,550 134,868 
Des MUUUEMR  .occ veces 58,635 359,749 
ENE 13,424 114,552 
Op Eee 7,266 68,836 
E.. oicWabedcveee 62,929 651,599 
ST a 66% 50s CR ded s 50 79,661 
EO Sika 's Ga edb ody §. sue es 1,250 
ne cssasepabade 5 geeten 4,432 
Argentina .......... 158 158 
ED ns bY Sc pnnes 8,346 121,429 
 o6o5d0p peak 150 18,337 
nis 6S Vkaee ax 1,331 150,260 
WORMRPR cccecccdive 100 42 
gle UMAR A S2 8 6.04-4s 49,633 284,569 
BNE weecccccccccs \Asabaet 5 
Netherlands ........ 115,076 1,339,316 
Belgium & Luxembourg a 6,672 
DEE tk one ieseatess \S.auene 1,026 
West Germany ..... 335 4,613 
BORE os cde otnckdcad Te edoee 5,571 
4,694 33,075 
1,200 618,552 
19 529 
ee 239 
59 594 
33,693 974,669 
294 10,096 
203 6,094 


*Cumulative July, 1959-A; 
Compiled by the E: ote 





U.S. Exports of Wheat Fiour 


April, 1960, and Cumulative* 


. 1960. 
xport Department, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources 


—Wholly U.S. — 








Country or area April July-April 
cwt. cw. 

ROO te ckidences tees 5,292 35,369 
SOUEOE. ccsccttveccses en0ges 115,611 
EE Viwccreectves 9,785 181,650 
Saudi Arabia ....... 160,633 1,074,601 
Arabian Penin. Sts... 5,163 1,247 
OE Se FEN oes oes 6,597 96,346 
PTT ae 15 32,520 
Pakistan 22 98,20 
Ceylon + “tawane 897,606 
Thailand 2,250 17,501 
Vietnam 123,509 599,715 
BO: “Cass se gducd cove 88! 6,520 
CED Sis'sccccse.' wanene 46,856 
DEE bs'o.nde bed o% 2,236 5,516 
ME] tdinseseanctvsrets, { takeen 100 
BUEROPE ooceccevce 915 8,087 
Indonesia .......+..+. 38,297 1,629,275 
PEO csccteuve 129,289 1,593,439 
SE ‘adeacsevocnce:> "saseve 440 
ts. Me crccevsee ~—euenee 500 
SE ies ps ccpeset 33,347 276,183 
Hong Kong ........ 8,14 90,240 
SONS OT Oe 81,430 1,008,595 
Nansei & Nanpo Is... ,289 33,321 
Trust Terr. of Pac. Is. 4,522 16,244 
BUPTD kee deo cence 5 56 
PRG. éatumedesbsc,.” Seine 2,625 
SOG | Llvias peaesed se >. Keeton 2 
Ne gtSh Ve pteecse 1,496,567 6,479,046 
er 1,557 
Cameroons ......... 380 690 
Fr. Weel Afvica .... © aveser 67,339 
Ge ic veaneddv inde 44,647 339,357 
SEED Wits bac seco 107,935 831,552 
Br. West Africa .... 12,780 64,563 
Madeira Islands .... 1,800 18,968 
BGS. cccccccccccse 1,846 16,811 
Port. West Africa ..  ...... 6,718 
DEE, i de sndewaes.o6 3,706 27,165 
Belgian Congo ...... 48,512 374,587 
Oy DONT ccdvcs § “Seeres 15,754 
Dad paaahé orien. «0 0tne 2,954 
Seychelles & Dep. ... ...... 1,005 
Br. East Africa ..... 625 6,829 
SS eae re 560 
Rhodesia & Nyasaland. ......... 860 
WD Sova yese6e veo bebe es 66,290 
PEGE “nce tsaasee 3,214,381 24,905,867 














June 21, 1960 


New Anheuser-Busch 
Vice President Named 


ST. LOUIS —Richard J. Bender, 
former director of purchases, has 
been appointed divisional vice presi- 
dent — purchasing for Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., announced Richard A. 
Meyer, vice president and general 
manager. 

Mr. Bender will be responsible for 
the purchase of all material require- 
ments for Anheuser-Busch plants. 

Mr. Bender began his career with 
Anheuser-Busch in June, 1948, in the 
industrial relations department. In 
June of 1951 he was named staff as- 
sistant in plant relations. In April, 
1953, he was appointed assistant di- 
rector of industrial relations. In 
June, 1958, he joined the purchasing 
department and in April, 1959, he 
was named director of purchases. 





KELLY 


(Continued from page 5) 





ing as sweeper at the age of 15 be- 
fore entering Kansas State Univer- 
sity, from which W. N. Kelly had 
been graduated in 1912, six years be- 
fore taking charge of operations. W. 
G. Kelly was graduated with a BS. 
in milling administration in 1942 and 
received an industrial administrator 
certificate from Harvard the follow- 
ing year, just before entering the 
armed services. The new president 
was a captain when separated in 
1946. 
Grain and Sales 

W. G. Kelly spent several years in 
the grain and sales departments be- 
fore taking over the management of 
grain in 1954. 

The three Kelly’s, now with the 
mill, have known no other occupation 
than flour milling. All started as boys, 
and the two brothers will testify 
they were shown no favoritism in 
their early employment by their 
founding father. 

The late William Kelly came to 
Hutchinson in 1896 from Great Bend 
and operated the old Monarch mill 
prior to incorporating the William 
Kelly Milling Co. in 1906 and building 
the first unit of today’s 5,600 cwt. 
capacity. The original mill had 500 
ewt., which was expanded to 2,500 
cwt. It was in 1920 that Mill B, with 
3,100 cwt. capacity, was acquired. 





Gebrs. Van Den Bergh’s N. V. 
Since 1881 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ROTTERDAM Cables: 
(Holland) Locomotion Rotterdam 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©, 3 
“Famed,” London 











D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLA ASGOW, Cc.2 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


LIVERPOOL TH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 


June June 
10, 17, 
——1960—— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 


Allied Mills, Inc. 392 32 34 35'/2 


Allis-Chalmers ...... 40 28% 30% 28'2 
Am. Bakeries Co. 44% 40 4\'2 41% 
Am. Cyanamid 59% 47% 57% 57% 
A-D-M Co. ........- 40% 322 33% 34% 
DOPGOR. wins ctieeses 49% 40% 49% 49% 
Cont. Baking Co. 48'2 38 40% 38% 
Pfd. $5.50 ....... 104% 100% .... WI” 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co.... 57% 46/2 55% 57% 
Cream of Wheat 392 31% 3542 36 
Crown Zellerbach 
SNS aidadieeeasts 54 422 46% 45% 
Dow Chemical ..... 99% 85% %i% PI'2 
Gen. Baking Co. ... 12% 9% 10% 10 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 135 98'%e 123 129% 
Gen. Mills, Inc. .... 31 23% 27 25% 
Merck & Co. ...... 96% 73 94 93% 
Monsanto Ch. Co. 55% 38% 45% 43' 
Natl. Bisc. Co. ..... 62% 49% 62 62 
SS eee 153% 143'2 150 152 
Pfizer, Chas. ......> 35% 26% 31% 34% 
Pillsbury Co. ....... 392 31% 33 35 
81% 1142 114 


Procter & Gamble .. 120 
Puseer Oats Co. ... 
Pid. $6 


48% 42 45 4T'ha 
1332 1252 132% 133 


St. Regis Paper Co.. 55/2 37% 42/2 40% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 45% 35% 43% 44% 
Sterling Drug éeseee 63% 44/2 60% 62% 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc.. 93% 85 90% 90% 
Un. Bisc. of Am. ... 39% 24 35% 38 
Ward Baking Co. .. 15% Ii” 12% 12% 
West Virginia Pulp 

& Paper Co. ... 56% 39 45'2 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd. ..... 104% 108 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd..... 87 90 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., 

RR Ror ree 91" 92'2 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ... 143 145 
Pfizer, Chas., ich ie 696-e bean co 97 100 
Pills bury i MS 92 95'2 
- Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd. ..... 91% 93 

Bisc. of Am., $4.50 Pfd..... 91 92'2 
Ward Baking Co.’ $5.50 Pid. ... % 97 
West Virginia Pulp & 

Peeer Ge, Fil. issisevsvcive 95 96 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and _ allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock E 





AIB Short Course 
To Emphasize Theme 
Of Production Control 


Algemeene Handel-en 


N. V. Industrie Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 






CHICAGO—During the ninth an- nent ant Gian Wille 
nual maintenance short course to be std.) 
given at the American Institute of oo. 
Baking, Sept. 12-17, the dominant by Aine ae 
theme will be “Production Control Mi? sj RO meee HOLLAND 
Through An _ Effective Preventive 
Maintenance Program.” Several Importers of 
varied methods and systems of pre- FLOUR - FEED - STARCH 


ventive maintenance will be present- 

ed for discussion and evaluation. 
Among the specific and current 

maintenance problems that will be 











Established 1885 


up for discussion will be: “Packag- Bulsing & Heslenfeld N.V. 
ing Machinery,” “Refrigeration and Flour Importers 
Electrical Equipment,” “Roll Equip- Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM, C. 


ment.” and “Conveyor Maintenance.” Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,”” Amsterdam 
There will be lectures on: “Job Train- 
ing,’ “Personnel Supervision” and 
the “Organization of the Maintenance 
Program.” 

William M. Schieb, instructor in 
maintenance, has announced that the 


enrollment will be limited to 40, and 








FELIX COHEN, N. V. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank N. V., 
Rotterdam 











that interested applicants should send Telex: 21290 Cable Address: Felixhen 
for enrollment blanks as soon as 
possible. Those with specific problems 
in the area of maintenance are invit- DONSZELMANN EN co. NV. 


ed to submit them with applications 
for consideration. Blanks and addi- 
tional information are available 
through the registrar, American In- 
stitute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 
Cable 


Rotterdam 
Address: Semolina 














EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle 
Mannheim/Germany, E2., 1-3 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR"” 

Telex 0463270 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 


Dividend Announced 


NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
chairman of the board of General 
Baking Co., announced that the di- 
rectors at a recent meeting of the 
board declared a dividend of 15¢ a 
share on common stock, payable Aug. 
1, 1960, to holders of record on July 
15, 1960. The regular dividend of 
$2 a share on the $8 preferred stock, 
payable Oct. 1, 1960, to the holders 
of record on Sept. 16, 1960, was also 
declared. 














FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 














June June 
10 17, 
——1960-—— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 





Burry Bisc. Corp. ... 10% T% 9% 10% 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y. ... 35% 32% 33% 33 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Wagner Baking Co. ............ 32 32% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ...... 69 74 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
June June 
——1960—— 1960 1960 
High Low Close Close 
Smee F ekicy Ferbve 3.75 3.50 toe BS 
(aden i seas 52 52 ive Oe 
eae mr Pha Gas 6% 6 ee) 
Can. Food Prod. 3.80 3.10 3.10 3.50 
Serres ere rare 9 BWP. -exss 7 
is) csnethiuen tee 62 45, 55 62 
Catelli Food, A .... 40 38 39'2 40 
Cons. Bakeries .... 9 8 84 8% 
oo a Se eae 13% Ii” ive *1i% 
coeate 9 9 oven 9 
Federal Grain 48 9 422 44 
, Paar 272 252 .... 26% 
Gen. Bakeries ...... 
Lake of the Woods 
TOs TF 130 1 130% 
Maple Leaf Mig. .... 4% 1% 14 13'A 
bnsoe ¥ 4 Gow vik 89 85 89 8 86*90 
McCabe Grain ..... 33 32 oes 32 


Ogilvie Flour 
Pfd. 


bEoe vibews cess 140 125 125 130 
Standard Brands .... 392 37% .... 39%” 
Toronto Elevs. ...... 13 9 10% 10% 
United Grain, A .... 15% 15 15 15'/ 
Weston, G., A ..... 35 29 35 34% 

Me Re errs 36% 28/2 35 34'/2 
Pee, GUD. oo. sbe0 87 82 87 86'/ 


*Less than board lot. 





Cable Address: ‘‘Dorrzacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "MARVEL," Glasgow 














Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ 
LONDON, E.C. 4 
Established over 50 years 


Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, 
Address: 


Place, 
Denmark 


Cable “OTTOMADSEN" 














N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Bstablished 1874 


Cable Address: “Visco” 











STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address: 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


47-48 Damrak “Cleo” 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “‘Flourimport” 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterd.m Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 























NEW MOBILE—Pictured is a multi-purpose mobile that is being distributed 
by the Fleischmann Division of Standard Brands, Inc., to help bakers sell 
their “Sunny Season Specials.” The special item held by Louis B. Breving, 
manager of Fleischmann’s frozen food products, is the new “Marble Delight 
Cake”—a low-cost, high-profit item. This multi-purpose mobile can be used 
to feature items such as apple, cherry and blueberry pies, or chocolate iced 
yellow cake, by simply changing the cards that hang from the “Sunny Season 


Special” centerpiece, 





‘Sandwich Time’ 
Prompts National 


Promotion in Canada 


WINNIPEG—“‘August is Sandwich 
Time” in Canada and an extensive 
promotion campaign is already under- 
way to increase consumer interest in 
bakery products. The National Coun- 
cil of the Baking Industry is looking 
forward to the 1960 promotion, hav- 
ing participated in the testing of the 
campaign in 1958 and 1959, stated D. 
A. Ross, pres'dent of the council. 
“Again this year, all signs point to 
excellent cooperation from other food 
industry groups and companies,” he 
said. 

Bakery organizations in every part 
of the country are making plans to 
support the program. While major 
bakeries were among the leaders in 
previous Sandwich Time drives, this 
year more and more smaller bakeries 
are showing interest. 

According to F. A. Riddell, presi- 
dent of Weston Bakeries, Ltd., the 
“August Is Sandwich Time’ cam- 
paign is one of the most successful 
intra-industry food promotions ever 
developed in Canada. He sa‘d, “This 
promotion assists bakers in every 
part of Canada to maintain sales dur- 
ing August ‘dog-days,’ and helps to 
promote sales of a multitude of other 
sandwich ingredients and _ related 
items, by encouraging Canadians to 
eat more sandwich meals ard snacks. 
Weston Baker’es will again be par- 
ticipating in the ‘August Is Sand- 
wich T:me’ promotion this year.” 

“With promise of wholehearted 
support and cooperation from other 
members of Canada’s food industry, 
we know the 1960 promotion will be 
the best yet,” Mr. Ross said. 

Canada’s Bakery Foods Founda- 
tion, beginning this month and con- 
tinuing through to September, will 
stress the theme, “Sandwiches, sand- 
wiches and more sandwiches,” ac- 
cording to Walter McAdam, chairman 
of the public relations committee of 
the National Council of the Baking 
Industry. 

During the summer months, all of 
the foundation’s material will feature 
sandwiches. The news services to 
daily and weekly newspapers, radio 
and television stations, and to con- 


sumer group leaders will be devoted 
to the theme. 

The Canada Department of Agri- 
culture is also lending enthusiastic 
support to the campaign. S. C. Barry, 
deputy minister of agriculture, said, 
“I am glad to see that many food in- 
terests are giving their active support 
to ‘August Is Sandwich Time.’ This 
is a very useful campaign and I wish 
it every success.” 





BREAD (IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Catelli to Build New 


Plant Near Winnipeg 


WINNIPEG — Catelli Food Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., has announced that it will 
built a $1,000,000 plant in Transcona 
on the eastern outskirts of Winnipeg. 
Plant operations are expected to be- 
gin in about a year. 

The new plant will process the 
whole line of Catelli-Habitant food 
products. Custom - built machinery 
will be installed to produce Catelli 
and Habitant products in cartons, 
cellophone wrap, glass and tins. 

Manitoba farmers, particularly 
those in the Greater Winnipeg area, 
the company stated, will find a new 
market for the products required in 
the processing of foods allied to spa- 
ghetti products, such as sauces. 

Catelli is Canada’s largest proces- 
sor of durum wheat products. The 
company uses all Canadian durum 
wheat, most of it grown in the west- 
ern provinces. 

The company, founded in 1867, also 
operates plants at Lethbridge, Alta., 
and St. Thomas, Ont., and employs 
more than 700 people. 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Quotations Requested 


For Emergency Flour 


TORONTO-MONTREAL — A gov- 
ernment purchasing agency has called 
for quotations on 20,000 long tons of 
flour for shipment to Norway. This 
is the flour which Canada is making 
available to Norway for emergency 
stocks (The Miller May 3, page 7), 
part of the plan to provide NATO 
countries with flour stock-piles. Ten- 
ders close on June 21, and the flour 
will be shipped in quantities of 5,000 
tons a month commencing in August. 
Quotations are requested f.a.s. Mont- 
real, so in all probability mills locat- 
ed in the East will participate 

It is specified that the flour be 
milled from Canadian hard spring 
wheat not lower in grade than No. 3 
Manitoba northern at an extraction 
rate not higher than 72%. 

The moisture content shall not ex- 
ceed 12.9% determined by drying for 
one hour at 130° C. The protein con- 
tent shall not be less than 12% (basis 
flour 14% moisture). The ash content 
is not to be more than .48% plus 
or minus .02%. 

The flour is not to be treated by 
the use of or addition of chemical 
improvers or bleachers. It must not 
be fumigated, but must be entoleted. 
It is to be enriched and packed in 
heavy-duty, six-ply, moisture - resis- 
tant paper bags, wax dipped at both 
ends. 

So far, Norway is the only country 
which has taken advantage of Can- 
ada’s offer of flour for long term 
storage. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


John Mack, Former 


Grain Executive, Dies 


CREVE COEUR, ILL. John A. 
Mack, formerly of Buffalo and Chi- 
cago grain terminal circles, died of a 
heart attack in his recently con- 
structed home in Peoria. He had been 
suffering from ulcers quite severely 
for many years. 

Long an active chapter officer, di- 
rector and committeeman of the 
Grain Elevator & Processing Superin- 
tendents, Mr. Mack also held many 
offices in the international body, pro- 
gressing into the vice presidency at 
one time. 

With Standard Milling Co. for 
quite some time at Buffalo, he later 
joined C. J. Simpson Grain Co. at 
Olean, N.Y. Moving to Chicago to op- 
erate the new Illinois Grain Termi- 
nal Co.’s 6,500,000-bu. terminal there, 
he later joined United Grain Co. at 
the new terminal just erected here. 








BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARTON VOLUME UP 
CHICAGO—Dollar volume of fold- 
ing cartons shipped in May surged 
5.3% above the comparable month of 
1959, announced the Folding Paper 
Box Association of America. 








REVISION IN GRAIN STANDARDS PROPOSED 


WASHINGTON—A proposal to revise the Official Grain Standards of 
the U.S. for mixed grain was announced by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The proposed revision provides that wild oats, and certain mixtures of 
cultivated and wild oats would be defined as mixed feed oats, and that mixed 
grain which meets the requirements of mixed feed oats would be graded No. 
1 or No. 2 Mixed Feed Oats on the basis of certain quality factors. The quality 
factors that determine the grade of mixed feed oats will be its content of for- 
eign material, damaged kernels, and heat-damaged kernels and test weight 
per bushel. The revision is being proposed at the request of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange. Public hearings will not be held, but persons interested in 
the proposal may submit written data, views, and arguments to the Director 
of the Grain Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C., on or before July 15, 1960. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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WANTED EXPERIENCED GRAIN ELE- 


vator superintendent. Must be capable of 
operating 2% million bushel merchandis- 
ing terminal elevator. Give age, experi- 
ence, salary desired and reference. Apply 
Standard Milling Co., attention J. J. 
Blowers, 1009 Central, Kansas City, Mo. 





Patrick S. Joyce, 
Former Executive 


At GMI, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Patrick S. Joyce, 
56, a 34-year veteran with General 
Mills, Inc., and it predecessor, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., died June 14 at 
Northwestern Hospital here, follow- 
ing a long illness. 

Mr. Joyce, who joined Washburn 
Crosby in 1925 after graduating from 
St. Thomas College, was sales man- 
ager of the General Mills Chicago 
district, vice president and general 
sales manager of the central division, 
and sales executive in the grocery 
products division prior to 1955, when 
he became personnel manager of the 
grocery products division. He held 
that position until he retired in 1959. 

Survivors are his wife, Fidelia; 
two daughters, Mrs. Richard Mott, 
Park Forest, Ill., and Elizabeth Ann 
Joyce, Edina, Minn.; a son, Michael, 
Peoria, Ill.; two brothers, Ian K. 
and Gerald B., both of East Aurora, 
N.Y., and one grandson. 


RAIL COSTS 


(Continued from page 7) 








at rates pegged by Parliament at a 
level that existed 60 years ago. 

Cross-examination of Dr. Edwards 
at the commission hearings is being 
conducted by George Cumming of 
Vancouver, assistant counsel for the 
commission, and Arthur Mauro, Man- 
itoba counsel. Chairman of the com- 
mission is M. A. MacPherson, a Re- 
gina lawyer. 

The government of British Colum- 
bia, in its brief to the commission, 
asked for a gradual changeover from 
traditional freight rate principles to 
a cost-related rate structure. 

If adopted, the new structure would 
alter drastically the role of railways 
in Canada’s complex transportation 
set-up. The lines would become large- 
ly mainline, long-haul carriers. 

Relating freight rates to costs 
could mean the country would get 
most out of its transportation dollar, 
contended the B. C. government. Cur- 
rent rate-making principles are large- 
ly based on the value of commodities 
moving by rail and the value of the 
railway service to the shippers. High 
rates are charged on some commodi- 
ties to make up for low rates on 
others. 














Two-Year Study, Reader Surveys 
Set Pattern for New Magazine 


For the past two years The Northwestern Miller conducted an in- 
tensive study of types of current business literature available to 
flour and commercial bakery executives. Included in this study 
were several informal surveys of reader attitudes. Based on their 
investigations, the editors of The Northwestern Miller formulated 
a completely new publishing concept. 


In recent years, the study revealed, a torrent of technological 
changes in an increasingly competitive market emphasizes a new 
and growing editorial need. More than ever before management is 
interested in production problems . .. as a means of cost control 
and as a method of improving their competitive position. 


More than ever before the young, aspiring executive-of-tomorrow 
needs a reliable and convenient means of preparing himself for 
future responsibilities. 


More than ever before minutes mean money to the individual 
and to his company. Never have so many competing factors fought 







for those minutes at the office and at home . . . meetings, 
memoranda, correspondence, conferences, magazines, newspapers, 
television. 





Where in his time-squeezed schedule does today’s businessman 
find time to find out about the things that vitally affect his company 
and his jobP 


In keeping with its tradition of service, The Northwestern Miller 
plans to meet these needs with... 









@ A New Editorial Emphasis concentrating on the interpretation and 
analysis of significant industry news, including important technological 
developments. Milling technology and commercial baking will be featured 
in alternate issues which replace the monthly publications, Milling 
Production and The American Baker. 







@ A New Format, standard magazine size, which means easier reading, 
handling and filing. 






@ A New Publishing Frequency . . . every-other-week, to allow time for the 
necessary editorial backgrounding and preparation ... and more reading 
time for subscribers. 








@ A New Circulation List packed with purchasing power, more than 3,000 
flour milling executives, plus more than 2,000 bakery flour buyers and 
2,000 milling technologists. The latter two groups will receive alternate 
issues which will include, respectively, special editorial emphasis on 
commercial baking and milling technology. 








In this manner the new MILLER makes tradition match today 
by providing readers with the information they need to know in 
order to keep pace in a keenly competitive market and by present- 
ing this information in concise, easy-to-read style. The new 
MILLER will be, in fact, a convenient, practical and continuing 
“post graduate course” for executives and management personnel. 
The new MILLER will make its debut in July, 1960 .. . the first 
major change in 87 years of successful publishing. The publishers, 
editors and the entire staff of The MILLER are dedicated to 
maintaining the tradition of service which distinguishes the history 
of one of the nation’s oldest business publications. 
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Watch for the completely new 
Northwestern MILLER in July 













THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS MAGAZINE FOR THE 
GRAIN, MILLING AND BAKING INDUSTRIES 


Record Wheat Carryover Seen 
for Crop Year End 9 


U.S. Flour Exports Zoom to 
New Heights 10 


Storage Growth Predominates 
in Southwestern Area 13 


Technologists Plan to Reduce 
Mill Building Costs 64 


NS, a miller publication © business journalists since 1873 


























Cover of the pilot issue of the new Northwestern MILLER provides 


a new “wrapping” for a new editorial concept, including many new 
features and departments. 





Whatever your interest in flour ... management, produc- 
tion, technology, baking . .. you will find the new 
MILLER a most valuable source of information. And, 
you will like the new MILLER’s bright, perky style. 


Will you be receiving your own personal copy of the new 
MILLER? If not, fill out the subscription form below and 


mail today. 
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; __ to: Circulation Dept., The Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn. § 

; ; Enter My Charter Subscription to the New MILLER 

; > [] 1 year for $4 [] 2 years for $7 
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Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
3,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHrISTOPHER Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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, Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Oklahoma 
4,500 sacks wheat flour; 1,200 sacks corn meal 
250 tons mixed feed; mill elevator storage 2,500,000 bu. 


SHAWNEE MILLING COMPANY 
SCALPS MILLING COSTS 


With W&T Flour Treatment 


At Shawnee Milling, mill managers control some of their costs with 
dependable Wallace & Tiernan equipment and processes. They know 
that quality, cost, and good running time go hand in hand—that they 
can depend upon Wé&T to keep its bleaching and maturing processes 


running—tthat stoppages won’t turn flour into the “dirty” bin for 
costly reblending. 


And Shawnee uses W&T’s flour treatment not only for dependability 
but for performance: 


e Dyox® for fresh, sharp chlorine dioxide gas, made as it is used... 
precisely metered as a gas not a liquid. 


e Novadelox® for best color removal, ease of application, consistent 
results. 


e Beta Chlora® machines for pinpoint pH control with one, easily- 
read setting. 


Shawnee Milling Company is only one of the many milling com- 
panies using W&T flour treatment. If your mill is not one of these 


investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour 
service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


Mm Okeene Milling Co., Okeene, Oklahoma 


1,800 sacks wheat flour 
Mill elevator storage 650,000 bu. 


7 


a Dyox machine for making and 
metering chlorine dioxide gas. The 
gas is immediately available without 
waste. 


@& Novadelox feeders with blowing 
arrangement. Note drum of 





25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-117.64 


Novadelox bleach in foreground. 
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Today’s Bread is Building Men for Tomorrow 


Here’s the guy you’re baking for, first and foremost. He 
needs good bread to grow on, to replace the bubbling 
energy he’s working off every minute. Good modern 
American bread, from golden grain-rich wheat flour. 
But modern Americans didn’t discover bread. Even 
primitive peoples recognized its life-giving, satisfying 
goodness, crude and coarse as their bread was. They 


Good eating will always begin with bread Mill s 


La gee eT eRe ee 


pounded the grain laboriously between stones, cooked 
it on hot ashes or stones. It was worth the trouble. 
Now there is no trouble. Fine-textured, delicious bread 
comes daily from the bakery for a wonderfully modest 
price. And this is good, this is progress; for bread is the 
staff and stuff of life. 
General Mills is proud to be part of this progress. 
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